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Notes on Holland. 


Ee VL TE RDAM has 

aUReVIRIT been called “the 
Venice of the 
North,” and rightly 
so, for between 
these two great 
cities of the sea 
there are many 
points of resem- 
blance, not con- 

7 fined to their situa- 
tion alone, but noticeable also in their early 
history. 

In Venice and the Netherlands alike, during 
the Middle Ages, we see an energetic and com- 
mercial race, with strongly-defined notions of 
personal liberty, independent by reason of their 
wealth, and impatient of control by superior 
authorities, each passing through the suc- 
cessive phases of government by hereditary 
counts or nobles, followed by the freedom of 
a Republic, which, in turn, gave place to abso- 
lute despotism. With two peoples having so 
much in common in their surroundings, it is not 
surprising that their art should display some- 
thing of the same spirit,—it would be strange 
if it did not,—but the difference of climate 
alone would seem to preclude the possibility 
of their architecture having more than a faint 
resemblance ; nevertheless, the same love of 
lavish display, and richness of materials and 
carving, may be traced in both, and finds ex- 
pression in the richly-coloured and varied 
marbles of one, and wealth of carved foliage 
in the other. 

Mr. Ruskin has described Venice as the 
“seething pot” where the styles of the East 
and West were all boiled down, each impart- 
ing something of its flavour to the whole, and 
an example of this may be seen in the use of 
such ornaments as the battlements of the 
Ca d’Oro, which are distinctly Eastern in 
origin. Whether the bulbous-shaped termin- 
ations to the towers of the Netherlands may 
be ascribed to a similar source is an interesting 
question, but one we do not propose to discuss 
here; it is remarkable, however, that this 
feature should be found in Amsterdam and in 
Venice, as. may be seen by comparing the 
accompanying sketches (see next page) of S. 

lommeo at Venice and the Oude Kerk at 
Amsterdam. The Dutch example is much the 
larger and more elaborate of the two, being 
attached to a more important church, but the 
similarity in style is none the less apparent. 








two cities there is one point of difference which 
cannot fail to strike a stranger, and that is that 
in Amsterdam the canals are almost always 
bordered with quays on both sides, giving 
much greater width to the whole than in 
Venice, where quays are the exception ; again, 
the bustle and activity of the northern city 
form a marked contrast to the sleepy lethargy 
of its southern rival, and however charming 
this quiet, old-world appearance may be to the 
man of artistic mind, it must be accompanied 
with a feeling of sadness that a city which 
displays on every hand the evidence of its 
former power should have fallen from its high 
estate to its present insignificant commercial 
position. 

The quays of Amsterdam, on the contrary, 
bustle with trade and activity; the canals are 
thronged with boats carrying merchandise of 
all descriptions from all parts of the world ; 
and a general air of prosperity, and an inten- 
tion to keep pace with the march of progress, 
are evident everywhere. As may be supposed, 
with this activity in business generally the 
building trades are not idle, and the city is 
extending enormously, especially on the east 
and south ; the houses which are being “ run 
up” in rows, however, recall the erections of 
a similar description with which we are all so 
familiar in the suburbs of London,—the spect- 
lative builder being just as much to the fore 
over there as he is in this country. But, 
turning from the outskirts to the city proper, 
we find many large and important buildings 
have been recently erected, whilst others 
are in progress or in contemplation. First 
in importance is the State Museum, designed 
by the well-known church architect, Mr. 
Cuypers, which has recently been erected 
so as to bring together the various collections 
of pictures and works of art, the property of 
the City and the State, which had previously 
been housed in various parts of the town. 
The situation is fine, with a broad open space 
in front, and a canal running away at right 
angles to it, from the various bridges over 
which the building is seen to great advantage. 
The style adopted is a domestic type of Dutch 
Gothic, executed in red brick and stone, and 
harmonising well with its surroundings. In- 
ternally, it is not by any means so satisfac- 
tory, as the architect has clearly sacrificed 
the convenience of his building to an attempt 
to make an archeological reproduction of old 
Gothic forms, as was the case in London with 
a certain large building near Temple Bar, not 
many years ago, designed by another famous 





In contrasting the general appearance of the 





church architect. 


Thus the first large picture-gallery that the 
visitor enters resembles the nave of a huge 
Romanesque church, down the sides of which 


a | area series of smallembayed recesses lighted from 


the top, and resembling chapels. They would 
do admirably for that purpose if provided with 
an altar and an offertory box; and it is in 
these that the pictures arehung. A very great 
mistake has been made in putting one step up 
into each of these recesses or chapels, for most 
people when looking at a picture instinctively 
walk backwards, so that this step becomes a 
constant source of danger. As for the huge 
hall itself, it seems quite useless, as there is 
no wall space in it on which to hang pictures, 
and it is not required as a waiting-hall or 
salle des pas perdus, as there is a huge side- 
lighted room of this description through which 
the visitor enters. It may be intended for 
sculpture. There is one solitary group in it 
at present. If so, it does not appear to be suffi- 
ciently light for the purpose. There are also a 
series of small cabinets along the front of the 
building containing many choice little gems of 
the Dutch school, which are very badly seen 
in consequence of the rooms being lighted 
from the sides. 

Some of the other galleries are provided with 
the usual top light with much more satisfac- 
tory results,—notably that in which Rem- 
brandt’s great picture, commonly called the 
“Night Watch,” ishung. The spectator stands 
beneath a velarium of purple velvet, which 
shrouds the centre of the room, and standing 
in shadow, looks at the picture in bright light. 
This apartment, which is square on plan, 
also contains Van der Helst’s famous “‘ Banquet 
of the Archers.” The long galleries to the 
left and right of this, containing the ancient 
and modern schools respectively, are also well 
proportioned and well lighted. 

The general scheme of decoration is much 
too elaborate for a picture-gallery, as the lavish 
use of gold and colours is most distracting to 
the eye, and interferes with the proper enjoy- 
ment of a work of art; but Time, with his 
sobering hand, will doubtless do much to 
improve the building in this respect. The 
small sketch, taken from the front, almost 
in elevation, will give some idea of the general 
effect externally. 

Next in importance to the Museum is the 
new Central Station, designed by the same 
architect, and very similar in style. It is 
splendidly situated, facing the end of the 
Damrak, which runs from the Dam,—the 
centre of the city,—northwards to the station 
of the Ij, and is a wide canal containing, not 
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only the usual quays on both sides, but roads 
and footways as well, the whole forming a 
splendid street, some 200 ft. to 300 ft. wide. 

In the erection of this station there were 
difficulties to be overcome such as few English 
architects ever have to contend with. It is 
built in the middle of what was the river Jj 
a few years ago, the subsoil of which consisted 
of alternate layers of soft mud and sand. Piles 
driven in 50 ft. failed to find any bottom, and 
at last it was found necessary to make an 
entirely artificial foundation. This was done 
by means of layers of hurdles or wattles sunk 
to the bottom of the river, upon which were 
poured millions of tons of sand, and for many 
years this continued, without making the least 
appreciable difference ; but at last the patience 
and pertinacity of the Dutchmen were rewarded 
with success, and the bottom was sufficiently 
consolidated to sustain the huge load which it 
was to bear. A few settlements have shown 
themselves in the engineering work connected 
with the railway, but the station stands a monu- 
ment to the skill and care of those entrusted 
with its erection. 

It is a huge building of several floors, the 
ultimate use of which is not at first apparent, 
as it does not seem to be intended to use it as 
an hotel, and the railway company have their 
offices in a fine building beside it, and only 
recently erected at enormous expense. 

At the back of it will be the station itself 
running parallel with the front of the building, 
not at right angles, as with most terminal 
stations, covered with a huge circular iron 
roof; and it is here that serious settlements 
have shown themselves, so much so that the 
work is suspended in consequence. The iron- 
work to about half the station is finished, and 
it is quite possible that the unequal pressure 
thus brought to bear upon the foundations 
may account for the settlements, but if the 
whole were proceeded with and finished as 
rapidly as possible it would probably settle 
evenly, come to its bearings, and stand per- 
fectly firm. To stop the work in its present 
condition seems like inviting a catastrophe, 
and recalls the timidity of the builders of 
Santa Sophia, at Constantinople, when they 
found their huge dome commencing to settle. 
It would, perhaps, be a good thing if there 
were a modern Justinian to act with the same 
promptitude that he did on that occasion. 

Close to the Central Station is the new 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, a very lofty and 
imposing building of red brick and red sand- 
stone, with a large octagonal central lantern 
over the crossing and a cleverly - conceived 
porch at the west end. It is hemmed in at 
the sides by buildings so that it is difficult to 
obtain a view of the exterior except from the 
east end, where a lofty apse rises straight from 
the water’s edge. In style the building is of 
a Renaissance type in its general arrangement, 
but some of its details show more Gothic than 
Classic feeling. 

There are several other modern churches in 
Amsterdam, not very remarkable except for 
their size and their lofty proportions. They 
are chiefly Gothic, but of an attenuated and 
sickly-looking type, showing a want of appre- 
ciation of the noblest feature of old work, 
viz., solidity. They are, however, interesting 
as showing the extent to which brick may be 
made available for ecclesiastical buildings, 
stone being used very sparingly. 

A portion of the canal at the opposite end 
of the Damrak to the Central Station has 
been recently filled in to provide a site for 
another large building about to be erected,— 
the new Exchange. In the international com- 
petition which took place a few years ago for 
this building, some 200 competitors took part, 
but as none of the premiated designs could 
have been executed for anything like the sum 
stipulated in the conditions(2,000,000 guilders), 
after considerable delay, the architect to the 
city has been instructed to select out of those 
sent in the best design which can be executed 
for that sum. 

A new circus,—to be called the Oscar 
Carré,—is shortly to be added to the places of 
amusement of the town, and, judging from the 
plans, it will be both commodious and con- 
venient. As may be imagined, the piling for 
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Tower of San Bartolommeo, Venice. 
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Tower of Oude Kerk, Amsterdam. 








the foundations of a building of this descrip- 
tion,—the main lines of which are circular on 
plan,—is a very elaborate piece of work, and 
is clearly shown upon a very careful drawing. 

The form of dwelling-house most in favour 
at the present time is a flat ; but not a flat as 
we understand it, all on one floor. Most 
houses contain two sets of rooms,—the upper 
flat and lower flat,—entered!from the street by 
two doors, usually placed side by side in the 
same porch. The upper flat is usually the 
larger, the lower one only consisting of ground- 
floor, cellars, and perhaps a mezzanine, base- 
ments not being allowed for habitable purposes 
on account of their unhealthiness. 

The upper flat will contain usually a dining- 
room and kitchen on the first floor, drawing- 
room and bed-room on the second floor, and 
bedrooms and bath-room on the third floor. 
In these houses the servants’ quarters are 
very cramped, the staircases so steep as to be 
positively dangerous; and in_ water-closets 
and sanitary arrangements generally they are 
sadly behind the times, but they are not the 
source of danger that they are in other 
Continental countries, because all that scrupu- 
lous cleanliness can do is done to render them 
unobjectionable. 

Thereare numerous other buildings of interest 
recently erected, which we have not space to 
refer to,—such as the new Doelen Hotel, a fine 
building, in a very fine situation ; and numerous 
other hotels, restaurants, and business premises, 
some of which are very good types of simple 
and dignified street architecture, but the bare 
enumeration of which, without illustration, 
would not be of any interest. 

In the provinces we shall content ourselves 
by referring to two modern buildings which 
struck us as worthy of remark, though for 
widely different reasons. The first, the new 
Casino at Scheveningen (to replace the old one 
which was destroyed by fire last summer), is 
an enormous building, and will unite in itself 


‘the functions of hotel, café, bathing-establish- 





ment, and kurhuis. It is built of a kind of 
strawberry-coloured brick, with warm-coloured 
sandstone dressings, and though not devoid of 
architectural outline and picturesqueness, the 
depressing colour of the blue slate roof quite 
spoils what might otherwise be a satisfactory 
effect. The other provincial building we have 
referred to is of quite another class : a new 
mansion near Haarlem, for Mr. Van der Fleet. 
It is distinctly superior to the ordinary run of 
country houses in Holland, which are lacking 
in interest and architectural effect, and is 
intended to be suggestive of an English type of 
mansion of Elizabethan period, though, to our 
mind, it rather recalled a French chateau of 
the time of Francois I.; however, the result is 
satisfactory, and with its high-pitched roofs 
and tower at one angle it looks dignified and 
comfortable, and suitable for a man of position 
and wealth. 

Modern architecture in Holland, especially 
in the towns, seems to lean rather towards 
Classic than Gothic models, and though they 
have also passed through the phase of a Gothic 
Revival, it does not show much vitality, pro- 
bably because there are few good examples 0 
old work left to study from, and kindle sufi- 
cient enthusiasm. On the other hand, that 
species of red-brick architecture which we 
practise in this country under the name of 
Queen Anne (though it really came over wit 
William III.) is conspicuous by its absence, oF 
has been so altered in the course of its Renals- 
sance in this country as to be practically u2 
recognisable, so that if any one should purpose 
going to Holland to gather rare eccentricities 
in this style he would be deeply disappolm 
on arriving there, for most of the houses are 
in themselves extremely simple, and the plc 
turesqueness of most Dutch towns Is produ | 
not so much by the varied lines of individu 
buildings as by the juxtaposition of — 
buildings varying in height, width, and trea” 
ment, together with the invariable accompanl 
ment of water, trees, and bridges. 
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THE WORK OF ALFRED STEVENS IN 
LIVERPOOL. 
BY PROFESSOR CONWAY. 


mT isin the nature of the conditions 

| under which architectural sculpture 
Wa ez and other decorations are produced 
eae that they should be toa large extent 
anonymous. Nor is this in all respects a dis- 
advantage, though the historian of art finds 
the difficulties of his task thereby largely 
augmented. It often happens that an artist 
destined to attain fame in later years is 
employed in his youth either to design or 
execute portions of decoration for some im- 
portant edifice. His name is not heard of 
in connexion with the work. He himself, 
probably enough, has no desire of calling 
attention in the days of his maturity to early 
efforts which he has come to regard as poor. 
Hence it is only now and again that chance 
enables us to connect with the names of their 
actual makers sculptured figures or other 
ornaments previously anonymous. 

Much of the work of Alfred Stevens is 
buried in this kind of anonymity. He is 
known to have designed a large amount of 
decoration, but it is with difficulty that we can 
identify any of the rooms which were deco- 
rated in accordance with his designs. <A 
dining-room and a drawing-room at Deysbrook 
Hall, near Liverpool, are some of the very few 
chambers of which we can be sure that the 
decoration they bear was actually designed by 
Stevens. I have, indeed, heard it said that 
the actual painting of them was partly done by 
the artist’s own hand. The designs for them, at 
‘all events, exist in the South Kensington 
Museum and the collection of Mr. Hugh 
Stannus, and there is no doubt that they were 
‘done by Stevens. 

Attention has recently been called to other 
works in Liverpool which it has been claimed 
that Stevens had a share in making. The 
Matter was partially threshed out in the 
columns of the Liverpool Daily Post, and an 
exhibition of drawings by Stevens, Cockerell, 
and others, intended to throw light upon the 
points in dispute, has recently been held in 
the gallery of the Liverpool Art Ciub. The 
claim is that Stevens had some share in 





‘lhe 





making or designing the sculptured pediment 
and the figured pavement of St. George’s Hall, 
at Liverpool. A brief statement of the grounds 
upon which that claim is based may not be 
without interest. 

It will be within the knowledge of most 
architects and students of recent architecture 
that St. George’s Hall was designed, and in 
the main mass of it built, by Elmes, and that 
when he died the work was carried to comple- 
tion by Professor Cockerell. Already in the 
year 1843 Cockerell had made a pen-and-ink 
design for pediment sculpture, which he called 
an “Idea for the Frontispiece of a Publick 
Building in England.” A reproduction of 
this drawing was published in the Transac- 
tions of the R.I.B.A. for 1863-64; and on 
one of our plates this week we also repro- 
duce the design. Cockerell’s description of 
it is as follows :—“In the middle Britania 
is enthroned; in her left she holds out 
the olive branch to the four quarters of the 
globe ; in her right she brandishes the spear, 
as protecting her own agriculture and arts. At 
her feet is Neptune, and by his side is Naviga- 
tion teaching Youth. To the left of Brittania 
Ceres and Apollo are in a car, the horses con- 
trouled by Discretion. She brings her fruit, 
and He holds forth the torch of Science. 
Domestic happiness behind are figured by a 
laborer holding the plough, his wife the distaff, 
and a child at her feet. The manufactures, 
especialy in metallurgy, are figured by 
laborers at the anvil, who have been employed 
in the fabrication of arms, &c., &c. To the right 
stands Peace, holding the Palm Branch. The 
Prows of vessels correspond with the horses, 
symmetrically. Mercury marshals and presents 
Europe, America, and Asia ; and lastly Africa 
on her bended knee, with a young negro, 
acknowledges the liberty she owes to Her. A 
River God and Pomona express the tributary 
streams of commerce, and beyond, the labor 
of the sailor and warehousing of goods are 
expreased by figures which fill up the frontis- 
piece.” 

It will be seen that the idea is good. The 
figures are well chosen and combined to repre- 
sent the greatness and the causes of the great- 
ness of England. Moreover, the arrangement 
and design of the figures is good. The draw- 


ing is sketchy, and does not accurately define 
the forms, but it is spirited and suggestive. It 
is believed that this design was made with a 
view to the pediment of the London Royal 
Exchange. However that may have been, 
Elmes knew of the drawing, and recommended 
that it should be adopted as the basis of the 
sculpture for the pediment of St. George’s 
H His recommendation was approved by 
the City Council. Cockerell, in the mean- 
time, had taken the design in hand again and 
revised it carefully. He removed several of 
the figures from the too-crowded original, in- 
creased the number of horses and ships on 
either side to four, changed the position of the 
figures in the husbandman group, and had his 
more mature idea worked up in a washed 
sepia drawing, in which the sculpture is shown 
filling the actual pediment of St. George’s 
Hall. This is the drawing that was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1845. It is now the 
property of the Municipality of Liverpool, and 
was included in the Art Club Exhibition. In 
actual draughtsmanship it is not comparable 
to the drawing of 1843 (though the design is 
much improved) : it has all the appearance of 
being the work of an architect’s draughtsman, 
and was doubtless only carried out under 
Cockerell’s direction. At this point Cockerell 
turned to Sir Charles Eastlake for advice in 
the matter. Under their common supervision 
the sculpture was modelled by Nicholl.* When, 
in 1849, the sculptures were far advanced in 
Nicholl’s studio, it was desired that a drawin 
should be made to show them as completed an 
in position, and Alfred Stevens was called in to 
do this. It was about this time (1848) that 
Cockerell published his monograph upon 
Lincoln Cathedral. For that Stevens drew 
some of the illustrations, and the learned 
author refers in a footnote to the draughtsman 
in complimentary terms, and as an authority 
upon sculpture. 

Up to this point there is no divergence of 
opinion. It is admitted that Stevens was 
brought into contact with the unfinished pedi- 
ment sculptures. It is admitted that Cockerell 
had a high opinion of Stevens’s powers. It is 
also admitted that Stevens made the drawing 


* It was all finished and fixed and the scaffolding down 
| by Midsummer, 1850, 
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of the sculpture as finished, which belongs 
to the South Kensington Museum, and was 
exhibited at the Liverpool Art Club, and from 
which drawing Stevens drew upon the stone 
the charming lithograph (printed by Haull- 
mandel & Walton), already scarce, and destined 
some day to be of great value. (We give a 
reduced copy of this lithograph on the same 
plate as that on which we reproduce Cockerell’s 
sketch.) The dispute which has arisen turns 
on the point whether or not Stevens had 
anything to do with the completion of the 
actual sculpture. 

That claim is made for him by his pupil, 
Mr. James Gamble, in a letter to the Liverpool 
Daily Post. He says, “As regards Mr. 
Stevens’s connexion with the sculpture itself, 
I know that he rearranged the whole of the 
sculpture in somebody’s studio in Liverpool, 
that he compressed the figures, and added two 
of his own with accessories at each end, in- 
cluding anchor, hammer, shield, bale of cotton, 
ik +0 un I do not know the time when I did 
not know that Mr. Stevens did the work for 
Professor Cockerell, not as an assistant, but as 
an artist and personal friend.” Of this state- 
ment Mr. Reuben Townroe, another of Stevens’s 
pupils, writes,—‘“ This is correct. I know it 
verbally from Mr. Stevens himself.” Mr. 
Hugh Stannus, also a friend and pupil of the 
artist, confirms these statements. 

Of course, neither documents, records, 
statements, nor oaths are of any value if they 
are contradicted by the evidence of the work 
of art itself. In this case, however, they are 
not contradicted, but in a remarkable way con- 
firmed. If the four figures in dispute are 
imagined as removed out of the finished pedi- 
ment, two from each end, it will be seen 
that the end figure remaining at either side is 
triangularly posed, so that it could be moved 
very considerably nearer, and into the angle of 
vhe: pediment ; it has besides, every appear- 
ance of having been sculptured with the 
intention of so placing it. Thus there is 
nothing in the sculpture to contradict the 
assertions of these gentlemen ; on the contrary, 
there is everything to confirm those assertions. 
Again, if the finished sculpture be compared 
with the revised design there is evidence 
of compression in certain parts, especially 
in the figures of Mercury and the four Con- 
tinents. Europe being brought up nearer to 
Mercury, has involved an alteration in the 
attitude of his arms, and this without any 
change in the position of the rest of his figure. 
Further, there is nothing in these allegations 
that is not in accordance with probability. It 
is admitted that Stevens was brought in con- 
tact with the unfinished sculpture. What is 
more probable than that a man possessed of 
such creative genius as his should have had 
suggestions to make as to the parts still needing 
completion? What more likely than that 
Cockerell, who had an eye for a man, should 
have charged Stevens himself with the execu- 
tion of the changes he suggested? Through 
Cockerell’s recommendation Stevens, about 
this time, received his first important commis- 
sion, namely, to design and erect the portal 
of the School of Mines in Jermyn-strect. 
The excellence of his work there would 
be guarantee for his capacity to execute what 
he was ready to undertake. That changes were 
made in the design at this time is not denied, 
even by Mr. Joseph Boult, who leads the 
opposition against Stevens. He says, “In 
making the lithograph Stevens is believed to 
have altered and partly re-designed the figures 
(two at each end) which fill up the two ends.” 
But the sculptured figures agree with those in 
the lithograph. Hence, if Stevens partly 
re-designed those figures in the lithograph, his 
designs were, at any rate, adopted and carried 
out in the sculpture. 

The opponents of Stevens’s claim do not 
adduce arguments against it. They simply 
deny him any share whatever in the work, 
beyond the making of the drawing and litho- 
era) h. They have not even stated that Professor 

erell ever denied that Stevens did what is 
claimed for him, but none of that t archi- 
vect’s friends remember to have heard him 
speak of Stevens in connexion with the work 
at all. The only surviving participator in 





| Professor Cockerell’s labours is Mr. Goodchild, 


who was the Professor’s pupil at the time in 
question. Mr. Goodchild denies that Stevens 
had any share in the work, as far as he knew, 
but then there is no reason why he should have 
known what Stevens was doing in Nicholl’s 
studio. Moreover, Mr. Goodchild is equally 
certain that Stevens had nothing to do with 
designing the pavement of St. George’s Hall, 
whereas we shall see that his connexion with 
that admits of proof. 

The richly-coloured figured Pavement of 
St. George’s Hall is a thing that many lovers 
of art even resident in Liverpool have never 
seen. It is kept covered over with a heavy 
flooring of wood. Possibly this summer it 
may be uncovered for some months. Mr. 
Goodchild states that this floor was entirely 
designed by Professor Cockerell and Ludwig 
Gruner, and that the design was given for 
enlargement to Minton, for whom Stevens was 
at this time working. Mr. Reuben Townroe 
states that ‘“‘Stevens designed the floor in the 
Hall.” How are we to reconcile these two op- 
posing statements by competent and honourable 
experts? Fortunately, the drawings preserved 
in the Municipal Offices at Liverpool enable us 
todo so. Amongst them are two designs for 
tesselated pavements. One of these is signed 
“L. Gruner des. 2° March, 1852.” On 
either side of the central line are alternative 
designs for the details of the pavement, but 
neither of these was carried out. This, then, 
was the design sent from Cockerell’s office to 
Minton’s. Thereitdoubtless came under the eyes 
of Alfred Stevens, perhaps merely for enlarge- 
ment, but, as in the case of the pediment sculp- 
ture, Stevens brought his mind to bear uponthe 
matter and made a new design of his own, 
which design was the one ultimately adopted. 
Stevens’s design only so far resembles Gruner’s 
that it retains the division of the floor into 
three great circles surrounding coats of arms. 
Its characteristic feature is a broad band 
adorned with figures surrounding the central 
circle ; and these figures are characterised by 
the noble forms and rhythm of line which mark 
all of Stevens’s work. No one acquainted 
with Stevens’s style could doubt that in these 
figures we have his conceptions before us. 

There exists, however, other proof,—less im- 
portant, indeed, than the supreme and irre- 
futable evidence of style, but conclusive in this 
case nevertheless. This proof is inscribed upon 
six sheets of white foolscap paper which were 
purchased by different owners at the sale of 
Stevens’s effects, and which were lately ex- 
hibited at the Liverpool Art Club side by side 
with the two finished and coloured pavement 
designs just referred to. These six sheets of 
paper are drawn over on both sides, unques- 
tionably by the hand of Alfred Stevens, with a 
number of pencil and pen-and-ink sketches of 
figures. Some of these are first ideas for the 
pavement figures, others are corrected designs 
for them. Then we see them provisionally 
arranged together in a straight band, and 
finally grouped upon a band in the required 
form of an arc of a circle. Thus we can trace 
the development of Stevens’s idea from the 
sketches themselves, and we are able to assert 
without possibility of contradiction that from 
beginning to end the idea of these figures was 
his, and his alone. It is no question of 
enlarging some one else’s design. It is abso- 
lutely original work, and work of a high 
artistic character. On the same sheets, and 
mixed up with these pavement studies, are a 
set of sketches for the decoration of the 
Renaissance room at the Crystal Palace which 
Stevens decorated. 

It thus becomes evident that Mr. Goodchild 
is correct in what he says about work done in 
Cockerell’s office, but that he was not informed 
of what went on elsewhere. He saw a design 
made for the St. George’s Hall pavement, but 
the after-history of the work did not come 
under his observation. The same was the case 
with the pediment sculpture. He was 
situated with regard to that as he was with 
regard to the pavement. His evidence, there- 
fore, cannot weigh for a moment against the 
word of Stevens and the steady traditions of 
his studio. Such traditions are often, as is 
well understood, amongst the most reliable 





evidence as to the authorship of works of art 
In connexion with works of decorative art this 
is even more true. It is fortunate that in this 
case they can be confirmed by evidence of 
another character and of the highest order. 


W. M. ©. 








“DAYS NEAR PARIS.” 


NDER the above title Mr. Aucustys 
Hare has undertaken to apply to 

}} the outlying district around Paris 
S the same system of itinerary which 

he has applied to Paris in the volume which 
we have already noticed. This volume,* with 
numerous illustrations, wants one addition 
essential for the aid of those who may use it, 
viz., a map of the district treated of ; an addi- 
tion not forgotten either in “ Baedaker” oy 
“Joanne.” Apart from this omission, we may 
willingly admit that this volume is much 
superior in correctness to that on Paris which 
we have already analysed.t+ The plan followed 
is here also that of the “ Guide Joanne,” except 
that the latter gives twenty-eight routes, while 
Mr. Hare only gives eighteen. The hand- 
book, like the previous one, swarms with 
quotations and extracts, but the author has 
been happier in this case, in that the districts 
around Paris have not been subject to the 
incessant and rapid transformations of the 





yesterday are out of date to-day. 

The first five routes followed are connected 
with the railway system “ De l’Ouest,” which, 
as is well known, comprises two lines ; that of 
the left bank, starting from the Gare Mont 
Parnasse, and that of the right bank, with its 
station in the Place du Havre, the most central 
of all. It is from here that Mr. Hare takes 
us first to St. Cloud and Sévres, where, how- 
ever, we can equally get by tram-car or steamer; 
but Mr. Hare makes a slight anachronism in 
speaking of ‘‘the American tramway leaving 
the Place de la Concorde.” That which was 
formerly called the ‘“‘ American omnibus” went 
from the Place de la Concorde ; but since the 
organisation of the tramways, the vehicles for 
St. Cloud and Versailles are identical with the 
others, and start from the Place du Louvre. 
Mr. Hare seems, indeed, unacquainted with the 
present tramway service to the suburhs, for he 
observes that Fontenay is “ most easily reached 
by the omnibus which starts from the Rue 
Grenelle St. Honoré,” an indication which 
would delay the tourist unreasonably, seeing 
that there has been for twelve years back a 
line of tramways from St. Germain des Pres to 
Fontenay and Chatillon. 

The first station on the railway is Courbe- 
voie, where is raised the famous allegoric 
group of the ‘‘ Defence of Paris,” by Barrias, 
of which no mention is made by our guide, 
who conducts us afterwards to St. Cloud, the 
chateaux of which, according to Mr. Hare, 
“were set on fire by the shells from Mont 
Valérien on the night of October 13, 1870” : 
a complete mistake. The village of St. Cloud, 
which had suffered from the French shells, was 
burned on the 28th of January, 1870, by ar 
order from the German Commander-in-Chief, 
and it is also to the German army that the 
destruction of the Palace of St. Cloud is 
attributed. The statement as to the probable 
erection of a “Crystal Palace” at St. Cloud 
seems also to be an imagination of the author's. 
A commercial speculator endeavoured to obtain 
a concession of the fine park with that object, 
but up to the present moment the Government 
have refused to sacrifice to private interest that 
which is a place of general enjoyment. As 
before, historic reminiscences occupy more of 
Mr. Hare’s care than description, and he omits 
mention of the most wild and picturesque part 
of the park of St. Cloud, called “La Brosse, 
and also passes over in silence the celebrated 
mansion of “ Jardies,” at Sévres, where Ba 
at one time lived, and where Gambetta died. 
The description of the chateau, park, and 
collections of Versailles is sufficiently correct, 
though it is certainly a mistake to speak of the 
bed of Louis XIV. as “made » under Louis 
* “Days near Paris.” By Augustus J. C. Hare ; 


author of ‘‘ Walks in London,” ‘‘ Walks in Rome,” &c. 
London : Smith, Elder, & Co. 1887. 








t+ See Builder for Jan, 28 last, p. 57. 
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Philippe,” this being, in fact, the identical bed 
of the Grand Monarch, which was preserved 
in the “garde meuble,” as well as the balus- 
trade which surrounds it. As to the painter 
« Bonnet,” said to be the author of the portrait 
of Thiers here, it is, of course, Bonnat who is 
intended. 

The environs of Versailles constitute one of 
the most picturesque portions of the Parisian 
neighbourhood, and it is odd that the author 
should leave unnoticed the woods of Chaville, 
Viroflay, Porchefontaine, Villebon, and Satory, 
which form such a fine circle of verdure round 
the town of Louis XIV. 

We continue our route for Saint Germain, 
leaving successively behind us Asniéres, 
Colombes, Nanterre, Rueil, the beautiful 
Park of Vesinet, and Le Pecq. Here Mr. 
Hare is much behind the times in saying 
“there is an atmospheric railway from Le Pecq 
up the wooded hill to Saint Germain.” The 
atmospheric railway has long ago been replaced 
by an ordinary railway which traverses a 
viaduet with an incline of 35 millimétres per 
mitre, and a very high embankment which 
finally leads to a tunnel under the terrace of 
St, Germain. The last route on the line “de 
’Ouest” takes us to Poissy and Mantes after 
traversing the forest of St. Germain. The 
fine view from the heights of Conflans, the 
picturesque town at the junction of the Seine 
and Oise, should have been noticed. 

On the line “du Nord” we come first to 
St. Denis, the ancient capital of the kings of 
France, which, apart from its fine cathedral and 
the “ Maison de la Légion d’Honneur,” is one 
of the most uninviting places in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris. Manufacture reigns absolute 
mistress here, blackening everything with the 
smoke from the chimneys and filling the air 
with unwholesome odours. Mr. Hare is slightly 
in error here in speaking of “the church called 
‘La Paroisse,’ which was the chapel of the 
Carmelites.” This chapel, to-day almost in 
ruins, and which contains the tomb of Louis 
of France, has not for a long time been the 
parish church. The actual “ paroisse,” of which 
the author makes no mention, is a somewhat 
heavy and poor work by no less an architect, 
however, than Viollet-le-Duc, who alwaysshowed 
much more architectural taste and feeling in 
his restorations than in his original works, Of 
the modern Hotel de Ville of St. Denis we have 
some time since given an illustration.* The 
author also makes an error a little further on 
in describing ‘‘Enghien les Bains” as “an 
artificial lake.” This well-known piece of 
water is not artificial at all, it is formed and 
fed by the brooks of Soisy, Eaubonne, and 
Ermont, and various other streamlets which 
flow into it. 

We have nothing special to add to Mr. 
Hare’s description of Montmorency, Anvers, 
and Pontoise, except to recall the fact that not 
far from here, on the great plain of Méry-sur- 
Oise, the Imperial Government wished to 
establish an immense Parisian cemetery,—a 
scheme for which (wrongly, as we think) has been 
substituted the dangerous system of a circle of 
suburban cemeteries. Ecouen, Royaumont, 
Creil, Senlis, Compiégne, Pierrefond, Nan- 
touillet, &c., come into Mr. Hare’s other 
routes by the Ligne du Nord. All this part 
of the environs of Paris is full of historic 
recollections, and almost every step brings us 
to something of interest in this respect. The 
reference to these is curiously incomplete in 
some respects. There is not a word from 
Mr. Hare about the funeral monuments of 
Bourget, nor about the remarkable chateau of 
Villar-Cotterets, nor about the remains of the 
Abbey of Longpont, nor of Ferté Milon, the 
church and castle of which merit all the 
attention of archeologists. 

From Ermenonville, where Rousseau died, 
Mr. Hare brings us back to Paris to take the 
line from Vincennes to Brie Comte Robert. 
In the route across the pretty valley of the 
Marne he quite forgets Champigny, celebrated 
for the heavy battles of November 30th and 
December 2nd, 1870, of which a monument 
keeps up theremembrance. There should have 
been some note also of the Asile d’Aliénés at 








Ville Evrard, and of the fine point in the 


landscape, where the Marne, at Chelles, 
dividing into various branches, runs beneath 
deeply-wooded banks. We can understand 
that Lagny might be passed over, but it is 
curious, in a book of this kind, to find no 
trace of the celebrated chateau of Ferriéres, 
the property of the Rothschild family, whose 
reputation is universal, and whose mansion and 
grounds were laid out under the superinten- 
dence of Paxton. 

While he is at Gare de l’Est, Mr. Hare 
forgets the possible pleasant excursion to 
Coulommiers. Let us make up that defi- 
ciency by mentioning, en passant, the Chateau 
de la Houssaye, the field of Crecy, the fine 
views in the valley of the Morin, where the 
lines of poplars indicate the winding course of 
the river through the green plain, and the ruins 
of the Abbey of Celle, formerly occupied by 
English ecclesiastics who were refugees in 
France. 

Provins, “the town of roses,” is also for- 
gotten. Werecommend strongly to travellers 
this charming excursion. Provins is one of the 
best-known towns in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, with its fortified enceinte, its walled 
heights, its prisoners’ tower, built in 1432, after 
the taking of the town by the English, and 
the basement of which is still called “‘ Le Paté 
des Anglais.” Visitors should also see the 
Tithe Barn, the Church of St. Quiriace, and 
the Church of St. Ayoul. 

In the route to Fontainebleau, more might 
have been said as to the landscape attractions 
of Villeneuve, St. Georges, and De Brunoy. 
The Chateau of Fontainebleau is very minutely 
described. Speaking of the decorations done 
under Henri IV., Mr. Hare says, “ the mono- 
gram of his mistress, G. d’Estrée, is frequently 
seen mingled with that of his wife, Marie de 
Medicis.” Gabrielle d’Estrée, “la _ belle 
Gabrielle,’ was dead when Henri married 
Marie de Medicis, and the S with a bar 
through it,—‘*S fermé,”—is, as we have 
already pointed out in connexion with the 
Hotel Carnavalet, a punning emblem not 
infrequently found in French Renaissance 
work, signifying constancy ( fermesse). 

Mr. Hare does not say anything of the 
beautiful walks at Seine Port in the wooded 
valley of the Seine; he has also forgotten 
Villejuif (the place so hotly disputed during 
the siege of Paris) and the Asile d’Aliénés of 
Vaucluse ; and arriving at Montléry, he gives 
the name of Longport to the old church of 
Longpont, the object of a celebrated pilgrimage. 
On the Etampes road he speaks of the Chateau 
of Mereville as “ splendidly decorated by the 
painter J. Joseph Delaborde” ; an absurd mis- 
take,—M. Delaborde was simply a banker. It 
was the architect Bellanger who designed this 
fine mansion, the painted decorations of which 
are the work of Joseph Vernet and Hubert 
Robert. Apropos of Meudon we have the 
astonishing statement that “during the Reign 
of Terror there was here a tannery of human 
skins” of those who had been guillotined. 
Mr. Hare has probably taken this sensational 
flourish from Carlyle’s “‘ French Revolution,” 
where it figures among other statements now 
known to be more than doubtful; and that 
epoch had enough of horrors without stereo- 
typing imaginary ones. 

The remaining routes dealt with in the book 
are those to Port Royal des Champs, Ram- 
bouillet, and Dreux, where there is the funeral 
chapel of the Orleans family. We have 
looked in vain for any account of the Chateau 
de Maintenon. This is the most regrettable 
omission in the book, for that property of the 
Noailles family is connected with a crowd of 
historical facts and associations, and 3s in itself 
of great interest from an artistic point of view. 
The gardens, laid out under Le Notre, extend 
to the foot of the aqueduct constructed by 
Louis XIV. to supply the park of Versailles ; 
and in the interior of the chateau, where 
Charles X. took refuge after the revolution of 
1830, one finds also at every step the traces of 
the residence of Mdme. de Maintenon and her 
royal husband. Possibly the author thought 
it out of his limits, but Maintenon is only 





* See Builder for October 30, 1886, 





would have been well worth the visit. 


about thirty-five miles from Paris, and it 


We are not, however, professing to supply a 
new guide to take the place of Mr. Hare’s, 
which is in many respects a very good one, 
and, as we have already said, is, for reasons 
easily understood, decidedly better and more 
up to date than that on Paris ; or, at least, the 
dates have not left Mr. Hare so far behind as 
in the other book. But we have thought it 
would be of use to correct certain errors and 
omissions, not very numerous, but which might 
have been easily avoided, and which in some 
cases suggest the idea that the author has been 
trusting to existing guide - books without 
personally visiting the localities. 








NOTES. 


Say HE special meeting of the Institute of 
Agi Architects on the 22nd, to consider 
the question of petitioning against 

=} the Registration Bill, was a very 
short affair, as it resulted simply in a unanimous 
vote of the Fellows present in favour of such a 
petition, Mr. Gough alone reading a rambling 
defence of his measure, which was listened 
to with patience except when one or two 
specially absurd or untenable statements 
gave rise to a little interruption. No one 
took the trouble to answer Mr. Gough, and 
the question was put and voted on at once. 
The meeting was a large one, including some 
eminent members of the profession who do not 
often attend. The proceedings were diversified 
afterwards by a slight demonstration in favour 
of the Bill and its committee by an irrepressi- 
ble Associate member who must have his say 
in everything, and who took occasion to refer 
to the criticisms of this Journal on the Bill 
and its promoters as altogether unsuited to his 
views. We can easily understand that this 
very self-appreciative gentleman should have 
a bad opinion of the taste and judgment 
of the Builder. He has repeatedly tried to 
get letters into this journal which have been 
declined, and he has been told in very plain 
English that the style and taste of his 
lucubrations are such as to disqualify them 
for admission into our columns. Hine ille 
lachryme. 









HE death of Mr. W. Eden Nesfield, at 
Brighton, on Sunday last, at the early age 

of fifty-three, must not be allowed to pass with 
a merely formal notification. For some years he 
had practically retired from professional work, 
although he amused himself with painting, a 
form of artistic expression for which he believed 
he was best fitted. In him, architects lose a 
confrére whose skill in design and general art- 
power amounted almost to genius. Those who 
can see and enjoy the picturesque beauty of 
his works may not, however, be aware how 
wide was his knowledge of all technical and 
constructive details, and how carefully and 
conscientiously he elaborated and refined the 
minutest practical pointsin his buildings. It 
is an open point whether it is to Mr. Nesfield 
or Mr. Norman Shaw that we are most indebted 
for the great advance which the last twenty 
years have seen in domestic art. The two were 
brought up together, worked together for a time, 
published the twin sketch-books which all our 
readers know so well, and impressed upon their 
several buildings a not dissimilar artistic cha- 
racter. Mr. Nesfield’s first commission came 
from the Hon. Mr. Cowper-Temple, and resulted 
in the well-known picturesque little lodges at 
Kew Gardens and the Regent’s Park. It is to 
be hoped that some competent hand will 
compile a memoir of Mr. Nesfield and his 
works,—those works which he would never 
publish in his life, being averse to all profes- 
sional ‘‘ advertising,” as he called it. His 
possession of independent means has indirectly 
operated to deprive the world of a more 
extended exercise of his remarkable architee- 
tural genius; and we may be excused for 
wishing that he had been compelled by less 
ample means, as others are, to turn his profes- 
sional gifts more to account. In private life 
his warm heart and open hand, his kindly 
judgment and kindlier help, will never be 
forgotten by those,—and they were many,— 





who had the happiness to profit by them, 
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rte a personal examination we are able to 


state that the recent find onthe Acropolis, 
to which a few weeks ago we drew attention, 
is of a very remarkable character. Fragments 
of a statue, it will be remembered, were dis- 
covered, which represented a figure ending in 
a fish or serpent’s tail. All the fragments so 
far found are now collected together in a case 
in the first room of the Acropolis Museum. 
The head of the figure is well preserved, 
and from its weird coleuring presents a very 
striking appearance. It is considerably over 
life-size, and well preserved but for the loss of 
the nose and part of the upper lip. The hair, 
arranged stiffly round the head, is of a vivi 
dark blue, the pupils of the eyes are emerald 
green, the moustache and short formal beard 
blue. The spirals of the tail, of which many 
‘fragments remain, are also brilliantly coloured 
in three bands, one red, one blue, the third 
decorated with curved Jines in blue. We 
may note that there is no indication of fish 
scales, which make it probable that the figure 
may prove to be Cecrops, not’a Triton. At 
the time when we visited the museum the 
head was just about to be photographed by 
official orders ; till this is accomplished, no 
private person is allowed to photograph. It 
‘is much to he desired that a faithful coloured 
reproduction should be at once taken in hand, 
as the colours are too remarkable to be allowed 
to fade unrecorded. 





HE excavations near the Erechtheum, which 
yielded such rich - results, are now sus- 
pended ; but the excavators are hard at work 
on the piece of ground between the Parthenon 
(east end) and the Museum. This museum, 
now exclusively reserved for objects found on 
the Acropolis, is fast filling. It consists of ten 
‘rooms and anentrance-hall. There is no doubt 
that to adequately study the pre-Pheidian art 
of Athens this museum must be'visited. The 
first room contains, besides the snake-tailed 
statue, the two pediments of porous stone, set 
up to great advantage, and: pieced together 
“with admirable ingenuity. Here,again, though 
the fragments are known to most students 
from plates in the Ephemeris,'no adequate 
notion can be formed of their character, except 
in presence of the originals, so free is the use 
made of vivid red colouring. The second 
‘room contains the Athene which it is conjec- 
tured belonged to the pediment sculptures of 
‘the older Athene temple. There are traces 
of red colour on the hair, and the holes in the 
head show that a metal diadem has fallen away. 
The face is mild, and even tender in ex- 
pression ; the eyes are cast down with a look 
of benignant protection. If, as is conjectured, 
“the goddess is engaged in a Gigantomachia, 
she must have looked down in pity on some 
fallen foe. Omitting monuments of less 
- general interest, the fourth room contains a 
very interesting set of terra-cottas, delicately 
- coloured in blue, red, and white; in one of 
these Athene is represented in a chariot, 
wearing an egis, most beautifully coloured. 
Several reproduce the type of the figure 
mounting a chariot, which Pheidias has 
‘turned to such good account in the Parthenon 
frieze. The fifth and sixth rooms are mainly 
-devoted to the great series of recently- 
discovered Acropolis statues. They are ad- 
mirably disposed, and as they are mostly in 
- glass cases, we may hope their colouring will 
long be preserved. 


‘QIR JAMES GOWANS, the Lord Dean of 
‘\ Guild of Edinburgh, has published a guide 
to the proceedings my followed in the Court 
over which he presides by those who present 
plans for its approval. His object is “ to facili- 
tate the preparation of plans to be submitted 
to the Court, and to secure the erection of 
sound, sanitary, and tasteful houses and build- 
ings. To attain this end the owner of the 
feuing ground can do much by laying out his 
ground on the best principles ; the architect 
by giving the exteriors of buildings pleasant 
and effective architectural character, and by 





exercising his skill in producing well-arran 
‘convenient, and well - lighted houses, and 


effective and safe sanitary arrangements ; and 
the builder and his co-tradesmen may confer, 


perbaps, the greatest benefit of all by careful 
and useful workmanship and by the use of the 
best materials.” He refers to the picturesque 
beauty of Edinburgh and the skill exhibited in 
many of its buildings, and to its having been 
for many years one of the most healthy cities 
in the kingdom. These results he attributes 
to the careful supervision of the Town 
Council, the Public Health Committee, and 
the Dean of Guild Court, aided by the 
hearty co-operation of owners, architects, 
and builders. The directions given will be 
of great value to those who have occasion 
to apply to the Court for licences to build, by 


d,| enabling them to know the requirements and 


mode of procedure. Illustrations are given of 
a specimen feuing plan, which will be useful to 
those who may have to lay out ground for 
building purposes. Sir James Gowans takes 
to his duties con amore, and is, perhaps, the 
most energetic and useful Dean of Guild that 
Edinburgh has possessed. It is a pity, so far 
as the amenities of the city are concerned, that 
his power is not more extensive than it is, for 
the greed of some building speculators who 
have, of late, bought up houses surrounded by 
beautifully-planted grounds and covered them 
with lofty tenements, has spoiled some of the 
most attractive neighbourhoods, greatly cur- 
tailed the breathing spaces, and deteriorated 
the value of adjoining property. 





be often seems difficult to have improvement 

without unnecessary destruction. The im- 
provement to Kensington Gardens by the 
additional entrance at the north-west corner 
has been followed by the destruction of the 
yew hedge which ran from the road to 
Kensington Palace. This hedge gave character 
to this piece of the gardens, added an old-world 
air to them well in keeping with the traditions 
of the adjoining palace, and helped to make 
a quiet and secluded walk. Now, an unsightly 
row of iron rails reigns in its stead, the backs 
of the houses in Palace-gardens arc exposed to 
view, and the pleasant quiet walk has lost its 
character and its charm. 


CORRESPONDENT (page 233), draws 
attention to some of the perils of weather- 
tiling,—a subject on which there are opinions 
as varied as those about sash-windows v. case- 
ments. Some architects state that a strong 
longing for “the other sort of window” sets 
in very soon with the possessor of a new house, 
that it grows in intensity if left ungratified, 
and is cured much too effectually by another 
new house with the windows so ardently 
desired. Weather-tiling affords like experiences. 
It is denounced as short-lived, flimsy, easily 
disturbed, and a murderer of sleep, — the 
creaking and groaning of a good area of the 
tiling in the dead of night being adapted only 
to healthy brains and well-tired bodies. Still, 
some of those who have passed through these 
experiences would fain accept the tiling, with 
all undiscovered ailments, in place of internal 
dampness on the rainy and windy quarters of 
a residence on some heaven-kissing hill. The 
old “ mathematical tiling” which imitated and 
still imitates brickwork on the fronts of many 
half-timbered buildings, is not noisy as far as 
our experience goes,—the wind does not get 
under the tiles, as the face is flush all over. 
But we are not disposed to recommend their 
prim duplicity in place of the pleasant plain 
tiles,—so long as, at least, it is not a question 
of buildings adjoining footpaths in streets. 
There steep roofs starting from eaves-gutters 
are to be condemned ; and a wall covered with 
plain tiles is a very steep roof indeed. 








b lee death took place, on the 24th inst., 

at his residence, Blessington-road, Lee, of 
Mr. John Grant, M.I.C.E.,’one of the Assistant 
Engineers to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
in his sixty-ninth year. Mr. Grant, who was 
of Scottish extraction, came to England at an 
early age, and was for many years in the 
service of the Sewers Commission. On the 
abolition of that body he took office, in 1859, 
under the Metropolitan Board, and super- 
intended, with Mr. Lovick, as assistant to Sir 
Joseph Bazalgette, the carrying out of the 





main drainage of the metropolis. Mr. Grant' 


will be, however, by the general public, best 
remembered by the remarkable series of 
experiments he made on _ the strength of 
Portland cement, the results of which wer. 
published, and the publication remains to this 
day a text-book on the subject. Mr. Gran 
was greatly esteemed by all with whom he 
was brought in contact for his uprightness 
geniality, and courtesy, as well as for his 
distinction in his profession. 





UR contemporary the Graphic is propos} 
QO to establish a free saa for instrnctis® 
to artists in those methods of drawing in black 
and white which are most suitable for engrayj 
on wood, or for other processes employed jp 
their illustrations. Candidates will be required 
to submit a set of original sketches of Sgure 
subjects. 


Ws reoret to hear that Mr. Charles J 





hipps has suffered the same annoyance 
which has been gratuitously inflicted on one or 
two other members of the profession lately 
namely, the circulation of a report of his death 
in some papers. Those of Mr. Phipps’s friends 
who may have seen and credited the report 
will be glad to hear that it is untrue, and that 
Mr. Phipps is alive and well, and likely to 
remain so, we hope, for many years. 


R. CAVENDISH BENTINCK’S zeal in 
the cause of esthetics in the House of 
Commons is so seldom tempered with judg. 
ment or discretion, that it is satisfactory to 
note one instance in which his interference 
was certainly in the right direction. In the 
discussion of what has been called the “ West- 
minster Abbey Bill” on Monday evening, 
Mr. Bentinck moved that the word “ restora- 
tion” should be omitted from the preamble of 
the Bill, on the ground that it might afford 
pretext for something much more than the 
repair of the fabric. The amendment was 
ultimately withdrawn, on the assurance of 
Mr. W. H. Smith, who sympathised with Mr. 
Bentinck’s intentions, that the word restoration 
meant nothing, and was only formally retained 
in a recital of what had been done in 1866 
under an Act of Parliament. Subsequently 
Mr. Bentinck moved the elision of the word 
“restoration” in another place, but on the 
further assurance of Mr. Smith that the word 
“had no influence whatever on the Act of Par- 
liament, and no value beyond the fact that 
it recognised that the Abbey was in need 
of repair,” the amendment was again with- 
drawn. Considering that Mr. Smith had 
expressed his willingness to withdraw the 
word “if it was any gratification to his right 
hon. friend,” we confess that we rather wish 
his right hon. friend had persisted. It is all 
very well to say that the word means nothing ; 
but if so, why retain it ? 











HYDRAULICS FOR ARCHITECTS. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue eleventh ordinary meeting of this Asso- 
ciation for the present Session was held on 
Friday, the 16th inst., at 9, Conduit-street, Mr. 
John Slater, B.A. (President) in the chair. 

The following new members were elected, 
viz.:—Messrs. J. Hartree, W. J. Jennings, W. 
H. Borland, D. V. Bond, J. R. H. Fletcher, 
J. F. S. Cummings, H. P. Adams, H. L. Hill, 
F. S. Robins, E. E. Fetch, F. Wilkinson, J. 
Kauffmann, and J. G. Phillips. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Edwin T. 
Hall, for permitting the members to visit St. 
Ermin’s Mansions, Caxton-street, Westminster. 

Mr. W. Burrell (Hon. Librarian) announced 
that Mr. Blagrove had presented a copy of his 
book on “‘ Marble” to the library, and a vote of 
thanks was thereupon accorded to the donor. 

Professor Unwin then gave a lecture on 
‘Hydraulics for Architects.” The lecture, of 
which the following is a résumé, was illustrated 
by numerous diagrams and several interesting 
experiments. 

Professor Unwin commenced by saying that 
an apology was due to the society when an resid 
neer ventured to addresg architects on a subjec 
coming within the range of their professiona 
experience. But it was difficult, when asked, 





to refuse to come forward; and perhaps in the 
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gnbject chosen there might be found some 

ints where an engineer’s experience was in- 
atructive to architects. In river works, canal 
works, and large schemes for town supply, an 
engineer had to deal with water on a large scale. 
The study of hydraulics was of less importance 
to architects, but it had its importance to them. 
In a letter in one of the architectural papers 
the question had been asked to what level in 
a house would water rise if broaght from a 
apring through a 1-in. pipe a distance of a mile. 
The questioner appeared not to know that to 
give any answer to his question the quantity of 
water to be delivered must be known. The 
letter suggested that perhaps for the purposes 
of the architect a discussion of the conditions 
under which water flowed in pipes and drains 
might not be uninteresting, It would not be 
desirable to attempt to give, in a short lecture, 
cut and dried rules for special cases. It would 
be more interesting and more useful to examine 
the phenomena of flow, and to indicate the 
mechanical principles involved. In practice, 
one was more often guided, and more often 
kept from blundering, by clear ideas than by 
formule and rules. When one had clear ideas, 
a good notion of the relative importance of 
different causes, an instinct as to what was to 
be provided for or provided against, then the 
necessary particular rules could easily be found. 

Hydrostatic Presswre.—The pressure per unit 
of area at a depth h on a horizontal surface is 
given by the relation p = Gh where G = 62°4 
for pound and foot units. Now, from the 
mobility of the particles of water, the pressure 
in every direction at a point in the fluid is the 
same, so that having got the pressure on a hori- 
zontal surface we have also the pressure on any 
surface at that depth. The hydrostatic pressure 
had to be contended with in many cases,—at the 
back of a retaining wall, for instance, or undera 
concrete foundation. Where it was possible, the 
danger of hydrostatic pressure in such cases 
was avoided by putting drains through a 
retaining wall or round the area of a sunk 
foundation. 

The Term ‘* Head.” —The old millwrights who 
put up waterwheels to drive mills said there 
was “a good head” of water if there was a 
good fall on which to build the wheel. They 
meant by “ head ”’ the capability of doing work 
by acting on the water-wheel. A pound of 
water in falling h feet would do h foot-pounds 
of work, so that ‘‘ head” may be taken to mean 
primarily the capacity of doing work of a pound 
ef water in virtue of its elevation. But wemay 
take the water down to a lower level in a pipe, 
and then the water is under pressure and can 
do work in virtue of its pressure. A pound 
of water at a pressure p will do p/G foot- 
pounds of work, so that p/G is the pressure 
head, equivalent to the elevation head h, to 
which the pressure p corresponds. Then at 
the lower level the water may be allowed to 
escape in a jet and acquire energy of motion. 
If its velocity is v, each pound will do v?/29 
foot-pounds of work in virtue of its energy 
of motion, so that v?/2g is the head expressed 
in terms of the velocity equivalent to an eleva- 
tion head h when v is the velocity of a jet cor- 
responding to h. Now these three forms of 
head are convertible in all proportions, so that 
when a stream has elevation pressure and 
velocity it has a total head 

| 

h + G + 29 3 
and as the stream varies in elevation, pressure, 
or velocity each member of the total head 
alters ; always, however, so that, if no head is 
dissipated or destroyed, the sum remains 
constant. 
J Equation of Continuity.—If a bounded space 
is filled with water, then if a cubic foot enters 
at one end a cubic foot must flow out at the 
other. It follows that in any bounded stream 
the velocities are inversely proportional to the 
cross sections of the stream. This relation is 
quite independent of the resistances of the 
stream. 

a in a Horizontal Pipe of varying Section. 
—Here the velocities vary necessarily inversely 
as the cross section. Where the section is large 
the velocity is small, and vice-versd. But apart 
from a very small loss in friction, the sum of 
the pressure-head and velocity-head are con- 
stant. Hence where the section enlarges and 
the velocity decreases .th . 

y es -the pressure must in- 
crease, and vice versd. This ig contrary to a 
popular impression that where the particles of 
water crowd together to get through a narrow 


Ty 





space the pressure increases, and where the 
Space widens and the particles are less crowded 
the pressure diminishes. In fact, it is seen that 
the reverse is the case. 

Simplest Conception of the Mode of Motion of 
Water.—We may imagine water to slide in layers 
like a pack of cards, or perhaps more simply 
still like a bundle of rods sliding side by side. 
Hydraulicians early formed such a conception 
of the way in which water moves, and called it 
laminar motion, or stream-line motion. Such 
motion actually occurs, and in other cases 
where the real motion is more complex, the 
more complex motion is superposed on what 
is very similar to a laminar or stream line 
motion. If the velocities are taken by a 
current-meter at different depthsin a river, and 
plotted, we get a curve called the vertical 
velocity curve. Such a curve shows a greater 
motion at the top and a less motion at the bed, 
just as if the top layers were sliding forward 
faster than the lower layers. In a general 
sense this actually is the motion of the river, 
only it is the motion which is the average of a 
great number of more irregular motions which 
the meter does not individually record. 

“A Perfect Fluid.’—There is not much 
resistance to the motion of the layers of water 
on each other. The small resistance there is 
is termed the viscosity of the fluid. Now the 
mathematician, seeing the viscous resistance 
was very small, was tempted to disregard it 
altogether. He invented what he termed “a 
perfect fluid,’’ in which there was no viscosity 
or resistance to sliding, and for certain pur- 
poses, the study of the action of “a perfect 
fluid’? is useful. But it is necessary to take 
care, because the mathematician has been led 
to some conclusions very wide of ordinary 
experience. For instance, suppose a ship float- 
ing* in a perfect fluid, and that as it movea the 
fluid flows round it with perfect stream-like 
motion. Then it can be shown that the ship 
would move without resistance. But this is 
contrary to all experience. Ships take some 
hundreds, in some cases some thousands, of 
horse-power to propel them, and millions of 
tons of coal are annually burnt in overcoming 
the resistance to their passage through the 
water. An error must have crept into the 
assumption leading to the conclusion that the 
resistance would be ntl. The error must be 
either in neglecting viscosity, or in assuming 
simple stream-line motion. Try, first, if the 
error is in neglecting the viscosity. Experiment 
shows that the resistance of the layers of a 
viscous fluid to sliding is proportional to the 
velocity. Many years ago, Poisseuille made 
experiments on flow through very small tubes. 
In that case, the velocity varied directly as the 
head. With adoubled head the velocity doubled, 
and soon. But this is not the case with the 
ship or with the flow of water in pipes 
in ordinary cases. The _ resistance in 
such cases increases much faster than the 
velocity. Further, if we apply Poisseuille’s 
results on small pipes to calculate the velocity 
in ordinary pipes, or in river channels, we 
get velocities enormously greater than those 
practically found to exist. For some reason or 
other the resistance in ordinary cases is enor- 
mously greater than in Poisseuille’s small pipes, 
and we do not get rid of the paradox about the 
ship by merely taking account of the viscosity. 
Hence it is another assumption which must 
have been erroneous. In ordinary cases the 
motion cannot be simple stream -line motion. 
If we stand by a river, especially a river flow- 
ing somewhat rapidly, we see that though the 
general average motion is parallel to the thread 
of the stream, the actual motion is much more 
complex. The whole surface is broken by 
eddying motions. To produce such eddies 
work must have been expended or resistance 
created. Now, each eddy in formation absorbs 
an amount of work proportional to the square 
of its velocity. If we suppose the velocity of 
the eddies proportional to the velocity of the 
stream, and the number of them proportional 
to the quantity of water passing, then the whole 
work absorbed is proportional to the cube of the 
velocity of the stream. This is equivalent to a re- 
sistance acting on each pound of water propor- 
tional to the square of its velocity,—a result 
which agrees quite closely with ordinary experi- 
ence as to the frictional resistance of water. 
Professor Osborne Reynolds first showed how 
the simple stream-line motion in a pipe which 





* Strictly, to avoid the condition of surface wave action, 
a a suppose the ship submerged like a Nordenfeldt 
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exists with very low velocities becomes violen 
eddying motion at higher velocities.* 

Froude’s Experiments.—Froude experimented 
on boards towed in still water, and his results 
are chiefly interesting to us as showing that the 
frictional resistance at ordinary velocities in 
ordinary pipes is proportional to the area of the 
surface and to the square of the velocity, nearly, 
and that it varies very much for different. 
surfaces. A rough surface makes more eddies 
and experiences greater resistance than a 
smooth one. In pipes we find that an old 
and corroded pipe offers double the resistance 
of a new one to the flow of water through it. 
Sometimes where the flow through a water main 
has been diminished by internal corrosion, the 
original flow can be restored by an ingenious 
apparatus for scraping the inside of the 
malin. 

Equation of Flow in a uniform cylindrical Pipe. 
—Conasider a foot length of the pipe of diameter d 
in which the frictional loss of head is h, and the 
velocity of the flow v. The work expended in 
overcoming friction is h foot-pounds per pound 


of water passing, or = G d? v h, equivalent. 


to a resistance —7 G@hlb. But by Froude’s 


experiments the frictional resistance is pro- 
portional to the surface of the pipe, and to the 
square of the velocity of flow; that is, the 
frictional resistance is f mw d v*? where f is a 
constant, depending on the roughness of the 
surface of the pipe chiefly. Hence the 
resistance to flow per foot of length of the 
pipe is 
*" Gt 
which for a pipe of length 7 is more con- 
veniently written, P 
v* 41 


Head lost =Z ay d 


¢ being now what is termed the coefficient of 
friction. 

Hydraulic Gradient.—The mode of drawing 
the hydraulic gradient of a pipe was then 
indicated, the hydraulic gradient showing the, 
pressure at each point of a pipe when flow is 
established. The action of the change of 
momentum of water passing round a bend was 
also described, the force due to change of 
momentum bisecting the angle of the bend. 
Hence a bent pipe must either be fixed at the 
ends or an abutment at the bend must be 
provided. 

Shock in Pipes.—The sudden stoppage of flow 
in pipes produces forces, due to the sudden 
change of momentum, which are often consider- 
able. Lead pipes, for instance, are often 
gradually expanded and then burst by the 
shock produced by taps which suddenly close. 
Mr. Binnie experimented on a case of this kind.. 
A lead pipe, } in. in diameter and 114 ft. long, 
was connected with a 3-in. main, and fitted at. 
the other end with a plug-cock having a water- 
way of 0°152 sq. in.only. Ata pressure-gauge. 
near the cock the pressure was 125 lb. per: 


2 
v's 





square inch before the cock was opened, 20 Ib... 


when the cock was opened, and 550 lb. when 
the cock was suddenly closed, the pressure 
falling back after a series of oscillations to 
125 lb. Even at the inlet of the lead pipe from 
the main the effect of the shock was felt, the 
pressure rising to 220 lb. when the plug-cock 
was closed. It is to avoid danger from shock 
that screw-down valves, which close slowly, ara 
in some towns insisted on. 

Open Channels or Drains. — In an opem 
channel the surface fall is exactly the head 
lost in friction. That loss depends on the 


—_ 


wetted surface of the bed of the channel. - 
Hence some forms of channel involve less logs : 


of head than others, having less wetted surface 


in proportion to the section of the stream. If 


a channel is to be excavated, it is economical 
that its section should be small. 
shown that the section is smallest for a given: 
discharge when the quantity area of section. 
divided by the wetted perimeter is equal to- 
half the depth. That condition is fulfilled by 
the semicircle, the half-square, half-hexagon, 
and other forms. The quantity section + 
wetted perimeter is called in hydraulics the 
hydraulic mean depth. It was to make the 
hydraulic mean depth more approximately 





* An experiment was shown at the Architectural Asso- 
ciation meeting exhibiting flow through a glass tube. At 
low velocities regular stream-line motion was established. 
At some definite velocity the stream-line motion broke up 
into violent eddying motion. 


It can be- 
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equal to half the actyal depth of flow, and so 
to ensure more uniform scouring velogity, 
that the egg-shaped sewer was adopted in pre- 
ference to earlier forms. 





Mr. E. C. Robins, in opening the discussion, 
said the members could not fail to render their 
hearty thanks to Professor Unwin, for the 
trouble he had taken to make clear a subject 
which was commonly considered a very difficult 
one, although it was not so difficult after all 
when once the principles underlying it were 
understood, and which it was the business 
of the techuical educator to expound. People 
were ail very glad to get hold of the 
rules, but they too often neglected the prin- 
ciples upon which those rules wére based, and 
it was therefore of the utmost importance to 
listen to the clear expositions of such a master 
of his subject as Professor Unwin. Some of 
the practical examples which had been referred 
to were quite familiar to architects. The illus- 
‘tration of the friction in sewers and drains was 
one of those, and they all knew the difficulty 
of getting the sewage to run through the drains 
without clinging to the bottom and sides. The 
flow of stream-water in layers of different 
‘velocities was curious and instructive. He con- 
-cluded by proposing a hearty vote of thanks to 
the Professor. 

Mr. F. Quick seconded the motion, and 
referred to some circumstances in connexion 
with the serious gas explosion in the neighbour- 
hood of Tottenham Court-road, some years ago, 
as showing the peculiar danger of undue 
pressure on the pipe-bends. In the case of the 
Westinghouse brake, when first used in this 
country, the swan-neck connexions between the 
carriages was a source of great inconvenience 
and delay in the working of the apparatus. 
Ultimately the pipes were straightened out, the 
result being an increase in the rapidity with 
which the brake could be applied through a 
train of twenty carriages, amounting to some- 
thing like four seconds. One thing that 
architects often neglected in house-drains was 
that of giving a little extra fall at the bend, in 
-order to accelerate the flow, so as to overcome 
the friction there occurring. 

Mr. Max Clarke supported the vote of 
thanks, and added that the explanations they 
had heard that evening could not fail to make 
them more capable of tackling such matters. 
But he thought that it was now a very usual 
thing to make a fallin the bend in house drains ; 
at any rate, in most of the bent channels in 
manholes or inspection chambers a fall was 
given to them. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes said that one remark of 
the Professor ought to sink deep into the 
hearts of his hearers, viz., that people too often 
applied certain rules blindly, without thinking 
much about what they meant. Architects often 
had difficulties in getting plumbers to grasp a 
decent sort of theory. 

The Chairman said it must be a source of 
pride to the members to occasionally have such 
an evening with men of practical experience, 
who could teach them so much (applause). One 
might have thought at the first blush that 
architects had not very much to do with 
hydraulics, but, as he had said more than once 
at those meetings, there was hardly any branch 
of science which did not occasionally come 
within the ken of the architect, and which he 
would not be the better for knowing something 
about. He himself had learned a good deal 
that evening from the Professor’s remarks, 
supplemented as they had been by the beautiful 
and conclusive experiments. What Professor 
Unwin had said about the material, of which 
the pipe was constructed, affecting the flow of 
water or of any liquid in it, was of great im- 
portance. He (the speaker) exhibited last May 
in the room upstairs, a glass-lined pipe, and if 
that invention could be practically carried out, 
they would have, not only much cleaner pipes 
for water-service, but pipes which would also 
be much less liable to corrosion and friction 
than any of the metal pipes with which they 
had todo. He had often thought what an im- 
mense advantage it would be if the invention 
could be made practically useful for all houses. 
The remarks that had been made as to water 
and drain-pipes becoming in course of time 
less effective, showed perhaps more clearly 
than anything else how absolutely important 
it was in the case of drain-pipes to have a 
periodical automatic flush. The evil was cumu- 
lative in its effect, one little speck which 
became deposited, forming a nucleus, round 


‘about which other matter went on accumula- 
ting until eventually the pipe got partially 
filled up, and the flow became impeded. On 
the other hand, if there was a periodical flush, 
the pipe could be kept clean for a much longer 
period. Reference had been made to an 
apparatus which had been used for clearing 
the water-mains; and that reminded him cf 
what he had heard some time since of the big 
syphon which carried the sewage of Paris 
underneath the Seine. At the periodical clean- 
out a large ball was inserted, almost exactly 
fitting the inside of the pipe, and which was 
carried through by the rush of the sewage, and 
cleared away all accumulations. On one 
occasion, however, the ball, which had been put 
in at one end, did not appear at the other end 
at the usual time, but suddenly, after about 
half an hour’s waiting, it came out with great 
force, doing some damage. The “ hydraulic 
gradient,’ described by Prof. Unwin, was a 
most important thing to be considered. Archi- 
tects get too much in the habit of thinking they 
could always, by the fall of water through a 
pipe, get a supply at exactly the same level as 
the point at which the head was. It was quite 
clear, however, that the difference in the level 
of the water at the far end of the pipe was due 
to friction. Another fact of great importance 
to be noted, was the strain thrown upon the 
water-pipes of an ordinary house-service by 
suddenly stopping the flow of water in the tap. 
Every one must have noticed that the sudden 
turning off of a tap gave a great shock to the 
pipes, but what they had learned that evening 
as to the enormous additional pressure placed 
on the pipes by a sudden stoppage, was a 
matter they could not fail thoroughly to 
appreciate. It was because of this liability to 
shock that the water companies insisted upon 
screw-down cocks, so that the pressure should 
come on to the pipes gradually. The thanks of 
the members were additionally due to Prof. 
Unwin, because of the extra trouble he had 
been put to through the meeting-room upstairs, 
being in use for the architectural Examination. 
That had entailed the whole of the apparatus 
being got in and put in order immediately 
before the lecture (applause). 

The vote of thanks was then put, and carried 
by acclamation. 

Professor Unwin briefly replied. He had been 
in some trouble for the previous fortnight with 
the thought that he had to bring forward so 
“dry” a subject (laughter), but he thanked 
them cordially for the manner in which they 
had received it (applause). 








THE “ ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION 
BILL.” 


Sir,—The Architects’ Registration Bill now 
before Parliament is a subject of importance 
to every architect in the United Kingdom. 

Many men whose opinion is entitled to respect 
object to registration altogether ; but assuming, 
for the purpose of argument, that some such 
measure is desirable or expedient, the Bill lately 
introduced is full of objectionable features. 

It is proposed to compel every architect, civil 
engineer, or surveyor to pay a heavy registra- 
tion fee and an annual renewal fee, and to 
register himself under penalty of a heavy fine 
and sundry disabilities if he do not. "These 
three very dissimilar professions are to be all 
put under a Council extremely ill- fitted to 
manage any one of them. The members of 
this council are to be paid. On it the oldest 
and best professional societies are to have no 
more than one member, and the feeblest is to 
have equal representation ; while such bodies as 
the Royal Academy and no fewer than seven 
universities are each to nominate a member. 
The executive functions will devolve on a 
committee, of which three will form a quorum; 
so it might well happen that delicate profes- 
sional questions would come to be settled by 
two clergymen and a landscape painter, who 
would have the right to cut anarchitect’s name 
off of the list, and thus prevent his earning his 
living ! 

Again, the members of a large number of 
societies (enumerated) are to be at the outset 
registered, although the qualification for 


membership of more than one of them is that 
the candidate is not ready or fit for practice, 
but wants to learn; and although it has been 
publicly stated with regard to another, and not 
contradicted, that it includes persons who are 





not architects. 


What is worse, however, is that 








though a showis made of setting-up a machinery 
for examining architects, and for recognisi g 
distinctions obtained by examination, an of 
these societies will, under the Bill, be able to 
send up in the future the names of persons who 
on paying the registration fee are to be put ipso 
facto on the register. This is nothing else by; 
& premium to any society which is, or choogeg 
to make itself, a Cave of Adullam, so that those 
men who cannot pass any reasonable test may 
be admitted to the register through the back. 
door of membership of that body, if it be but 
lax enough in its mode of admitting its own 
members to its membership. 

Many other objections exist, but I have, I 
hope, said enough to draw the attention of 
your readers to the dangerous character of 
the legislation with which many of them are 
threatened. T. Roger Smiru, 

University College, London. 








THE TREATMENT OF THE METRO. 
POLITAN SEWAGE. 


Art the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, on the 23rd inst., Mr. George Edwards 
(Deputy Chairman) brought up and moved the 
adoption of a report of the Works and General 
Purposes Committee, which stated :— 

‘“‘That the Committee had considered the 
following resolution of the Board, passed on 
March 18, 1887: ‘That it be referred to some 
chemist of eminence, not formerly employed by 
the Board, to report upon the treatment of 
sewage in the sewers by manganate; whether 
it is desirable that the sewage should be treated 
in any way in the sewers; and, if so, what is 
the best mode and process of so treating it; and 
to select the chemist whose services were to be 
engaged in accordance therewith.’ The com- 
mittee on this had decided to consult Sir Henry 
Roscoe, M.P. On the 27th of May, 1887, the 
Board, upon the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, passed a farther resolution requesting 
Sir Henry Roscoe to report to the Committee 
upon the subject of the deodorisation of the 
sewage at the outfalls as well as in the sewers. 
The reports made by Sir Henry Roscoe, in 
pursuance of the instructions above re 
ferred to, were now before the Com- 
mittee, and in connexion therewith they had 
considered as to what was best to be done with 
regard to the deodorisation of the sewage In 
view of the serious importance of this question, 
they were of opinion that it was absolutely 
essential that the Board should have the best 
advice and assistance that could be obtained; 
and bearing in mind the very high position 
which Sir Henry Roscoe occupied in his pro- 
fession, and the fact that he had during the 
past twelve months devoted very close 
attention to this subject, it appeared to them 
that the Board could not do better than retamn 
his services. The Chairman of the Board, at 
the request of the Committee, had been m 
communication with Sir Henry Roscoe with 4 
view of ascertaining the terms upon which he 
would be willing to act as Consulting Chemist 
to the Board in connexion with the deodorisa- 
tion of the sewage and the purification of the 
River Thames, and they had had before them 
two letters from Sir Henry Roscoe, stating the 
terms and conditions on which he was prepared 
to undertake the duties as follows :— 

1. The entire control and supervision of the 
matter to be placed in his hands, and freedom 
given to him to investigate and report upon the 
whole question of sewage treatment. 

2. The terms upon which he would under- 
take this work are 1,500/. per annum. This 
charge to include all expenses of maintenance 
of private laboratory and laboratory experiments, 
of skilled scientific assistants necessary to carry 
out these experiments, travelling charges, to 
gether with his own professional services, pet 
sonal supervision, and advice. 

He added that at the end of a year “ 
expected to be able to advise the reduction 0 
the staff either of the chemical assistants = 
employed under the Board at Barking ond 
Crossness, or else more probably of the skille 
assistants whom he proposed to engage for ~ 
purpose of investigating and improving t 
methods now in use, and for whose salary a 
expenses he would be entirely responsible. — “ 
Henry also pointed out that the proposed appom™ 
ment would entail not only constant supervision 
throughout the year, but would involve rs 
mental research of a lengthy character for 





purpose of obtaining information to enable 
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improvements in various directions to be 

sible, and that the attendant expenses 
would therefore be considerable. The com- 
mittee, after fully considering the proposals 
contained in Sir Henry Roscoe’s letters, were 
of opinion that they were such as the Board 
might properly agree to, and therefore sub- 
mitted the following recommendation :— 

‘That Sir Henry Roscoe, M.P., be appointed 
Consulting Chemist to the Board in connexion 
with the deodorisation of the sewage and the 
purification of the River Thames upon the 
terms and conditions stated in his letters, and 
during the pleasure of the Board.’ ” 

Mr. E. Rider Cook seconded. 

Captain Wenborn moved, as an amendment, 
that Sir Henry Roscoe, M.P., be appointed 
consulting chemist to the Board for a period of 
twelve months in connexion with the deodori- 
gation of the sewage, and the purification of 


the River Thames upon the terms and conditions 


atated in his letters. This, he considered, 
would avoid a permanent appointment being 
instituted (hear, hear). As to Sir Henry 
Boscoe’s letters, he (Captain Wenborn) did not 
like the proposal that no other experiments 
were to be made during the continuance of Sir 

Henry’s appointment without his concurrence, 
because it was not the same treatment that had 
been meted out to the Board’s own officers, and 
he thought it unnecessary to institute a com- 
parison between them (hear, hear). 

The Chairman (Lord Magheramorne) here 
explained that he had had several conferences 
with Sir Henry Roscoe, and was able to state 
that. any small experiments the Board wished 
made would not be objected to by Sir Henry, 
but if the Board entrusted that gentleman with 
the supervision of the works at the outfalls, it 
would not be fair to allow others to experiment 
there. In the Board’s offices or any other place 
‘experiments could be carried on. 

, Captain Wenborn.—Nothing in the shape of 
information or particulars for improvement 
should be lost to the Board, and Mr. Webster’s 
experiments with electricity will be extensive 
at Crossness (hear, hear). 

Mr. H. Harben seconded the amendment, and 
ultimately the resolution, so amended, was 
agreed to, as was a further resolution that the 
appointment should date from Lady Day. 








THE ARCHITECTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


TuE usual fortnightly meeting of the Edin- 
burgh Architectural Association was held at 
42, George-street, Edinburgh, on the 22nd ult., 
the President, Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, in the 
chair. The President read a paper by Mr. Thomas 
Arnold, A.R.I.B.A., on “The Leading Archi- 
tects of the Eighteenth Century.” In the 
opening remarks attention was called to the 
higher appreciation within recent years of the 
architecture as of the literature of the 
eighteenth century, compared with the esti- 
mate in which they were held sixty years 
ago. After noticing that Sir Christopher Wren, 
by his personal character and the greatness of 
his works, raised architecture and architects to 
@ higher level in the public esteem than they 
had hitherto occupied in this country, reference 
was made to his contemporary, Sir William 
Bruce, of Kinross, and to William Adam (the 
elder), of Maryburgh, whom Mr. Arnold con- 
sidered second to none of the architects of the 
eighteenth century, either in respect to the 
number amd importance or the merits of his 
works. After Vanbrugh and Hawksmoor, 
the succession was continued by Colin Camp- 
‘bell and James Gibbs, the Union of 1700 
having opened out for Scottish architects 
a field which they largely filled during the 
eighteenth century,—Campbell, Gibbs, Mylne, 
Stuart, Chambers, the Adams, &., being 
all either of Scottish birth or of immediate 
Scottish descent. In the busy period of the 
latter half of the century, Sir William Chambers 
and the brothers Adam held the first places, 
but close on them followed Taylor, Flitcroft, 
Paine, Gandon, &c. In addition to the work 
on Civil Architecture and the building of 
Somerset House, which have secured for 
Chambers his high position, mention was made 
of Duddingston House, built by him for Lord 
Abercorn, and the house in St. Andrew-square 
for Sir Laurence Dundas, now the Royal Bank. 
The brothers Adam were educated at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and trained as architects 





in their father’s office at Merlin’s Wynd, Edin- 
burgh, where the eldest brother, John, con- 
tinued to practise. Robert and James, who 
came to London, became the fashionable archi- 
tects of their day, and were more extensively 
employed than probably any other architects 
have been in this country. Besides building 
the best portion of the extended London, 
Portland-place, Stratford-place, St. James’s 
and Fitzroy squares, &c., numerous public 
buildings and manorial mansions, they built 
some of their best works in Edinburgh,— 
the fagade of the University, the Register 
House, Charlotte-square, &c. The archi- 
vecture of the eighteenth century, before 
it was broken up by the Greek and Gothic 
influences, had secured for itself the universal 
approbation of the nation, and at no period 
before or since was architecture so highly 
appreciated, and its professors correspondingly 
honoured and rewarded. Many magnificent 
and costly volumes on architecture were pub- 
lished, which found a ready sale beyond the 
circle of the profession, while books, suited by 
their price for workmen, abounded and ran 
through many editions. The variety of styles 
and opinions which folluwed seems to have 
alienated the popular interest in architecture, 
and so perplexed workmen that they ceased to 
study it as they used to do. Inclosing, Mr. 
Arnold drew attention to many excellent traits 
of character in these leading architects,—the 
kind-heartedness of Gibbs, the courtesy and 
generosity of Chambers, the energy of Robert 
Adam, and the honourable character which 
marked the career of these eminent men. Yet 
we need not, continued the lecturer, go so far 
back as the eighteenth century for examples of 
architects of the highest character in the city 
of Playfair, Hamiltun, Bryce, Rhind, Cousin, 
&c. At the close, a vote of thanks, proposed 
by Prof. Baldwin Brown, was accorded to 
Mr. Arnold for his paper. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. W. Eden Nesfield.—The death of Mr. W. 
Eden Nesfield, on the 25th inst., is referred to 
in one of our “ Notes” this week. 

Mr. E. L. Blackburne, F.S.A.—We regret to 
record the death of Mr. E. L. Blackburne, which 
took place on the 9th inst., in his eighty-fifth year. 
He was born at Portsea, in Hampshire, and 
practised in London for upwards of sixty years. 
Three years since he entered the Hospital of 
Saint Cross, Winchester, as a Red Brother of 
Cardinal Beaufort’s foundation, and now lies 
buried in the little graveyard on the south side 
of the grand old church. He was a pupil of 
the late Mr. Taylor, one of the founders of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. It will 
interest many to know he was one of the 
pioneers of the revival of Medizval art, and 
numbered amongst his friends some of the 
most eminent men who took part in that move- 
ment. For more than half a century he was 
a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and a 
frequent contributor to the Arch@ologia and 
kindred publications. As an author his best- 
known work is ‘“‘ The History of Decorative 
Painting of the Middle Ages,” published in 1847. 
His latest work is “The Heraldic Appendix ” 
to the last edition of Husenbeth’s “ Emblems 
of the Saints.” Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate- 
street, was restored by him in the year 1833. 
Its history, with illustrations by his own hand, 
followed soon after. As Surveyor to the diocese 
of Norwich, he was the first to be appointed 
under the new Act. He was Surveyor to 
Clement’s Inn and the Strickland Estate. He 
restored very many churches, amongst them 
being Westwell, Ospringe, and Southwold. 
Among the churches he erected were the Martyrs’ 
Memorial Church in St. John-street- road, 
Clerkenwell; St. Paul’s, Paddington; and a 
church in the Isle of Dogs. He built schools 
for the Trustees of Dame Margaret Thorold’s 
charity, near Grantham ; and others at Wang- 
ford and Southwold. 

Mr. John Grant, M. Inst. C.E.—The death is 
announced of Mr. John Grant, M.Inst. C.E., of 
the Engineer’s Department of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, aged 68. Reference is made 
to him in one of our “ Notes” this week. 

Mr. W. Thompson Watkin. — We hear with 
much regret of the death, at his residence in 
Liverpool, aged 51 years, of Mr. W. Thompson 
Watkin, an antiquary who had paid considerable 
attention to Roman archzology in Britain. His 
two last works are ‘Roman Lancashire” and 


‘Roman Chesbire.”” Mr. Watkin took a leading ° 





part in the recent controversy (commenced at 
the Chester meeting of the Royal Archzological 
Tnstitute two years ago, and fully reported in 


our columns at the time) on the age of the 


reputed Roman walls of Chester. As will be 
remembered, he was a strong upholder of the 
view that the existing walls in situ cannot claim 
an antiquity approaching to Roman times, and 
within the last two years he has written several 
letters, printed in our columns, in defence of 
his view of the subject. Mr. Watkin was an 
enthusiast in ancient relics, and whenever any 
were unearthed in any part of the country he 
at once visited the scene, and did much to 
preserve an authentic record of them. He was 
a constant contributor to the proceedings of the 
learned societies of Liverpool and Manchester, 
and to the archzological journals of London. 

Mr. William Siles.—Mr. William Giles, archi- 
tect, Derby, died on the 25th inst., in his 59th 
year. 

Mr. Benjamin Piercy, M. Inst. C.E., died, after 
only a few hours’ illness, at 15, Portman-square, 
on the 24th inst., in his 62nd year. Mr. Piercy 
was well known as the pioneer of railways in 
North Wales, and as the engineer of the lines 
which now form the Cambrian system of rail- 
ways, and also of the Mid-Wales, Hereford, 
Hay, and Brecon, Wrexham, Mold, and Connah’s 
Quay, Vale of Clwyd, Denbigh, Ruthin, and 
Corwen, and other railways in Wales and 
Shropshire. He also constructed the railways 
of the Royal Sardinian Railway Company, com- 
prising more than 300 miles of lines in the 
island of Sardinia. He was on the Court of 
the Plumber’s Company. 








Allustrations, 


THE PEDIMENT SCULPTURE OF ST. 
GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL: 
WITH A SKETCH BY PROFESSOR COCKERELL. 





a) E: give a reproduction of a drawing by the 
AY) late Professor Cockerell, made in 1843, 
AAAEM) and which he called an “Idea for the 
Frontispiece of a Publick Building in England.” 
As will be seen by an article on p. 223 of this 
week’s Builder, entitled ‘‘The Work of Alfred 
Stevens in Liverpool,” this sketch design by 
Cockerell was made the basis of the sculpture 
for the pediment of St. George’s Hall, on the 
recommendation of Elmes, the architect of that 
building. How far the design was modified 
by Stevens is one of the questions discussed by 
Professor Conway in the article referred to. 

We also give a reduced copy of the lithograph, 
which was drawn on the stone by Stevens 
himself, and printed by Hullmandel, & Walton, 
of the pediment sculpture as it was finished. 








ST. TROPHIME, ARLES: 
THE BELFRY, FROM THE CLOISTERS. 


Frew churches of early date in the South of 
France are of more interest than St. Trophime 
d’Arles, for the greater portion of the original 
edifice remains, and inciudes, besides the simple 
and massive nave of unusual height, the famous 
western doorway, with its wealth of charac- 
teristic sculpture; the sturdy belfry; and cer- 
tainly the most beautiful cloisters in the South. 
The choir is a late Gothic addition, and the 
numerous chapels exhibit work of almost every 
epoch. Owing to the rapid rise of the site east- 
ward, a long flight of steps ia necessary to gain 
the cloister level from the church, and so causes 
the tower to appear much less imposing from 
this side, though it is actually the most con- 
spicuous object in Arles and for some distance 
around. Two of the galleries of the cloisters 
date from the commencement of the twelfth 
century, each gallery being composed of three 
bays, subdivided into four arcades, carried on 
twin columns, and having a continuous barrel- 
vault. The two other galleries date from the 
thirteenth century, with plain quadripartite 
vaulting and narrow arcades, that to the south 
showing some fine canopies which, I venture 
to think, are later insertions, or that this gallery 
was erected somewhat later in the thirteenth 
century than its fellow. 

During their building, alterations were made 
to the coverings of the galleries, originally of a 
much steeper pitch, as indicated by the chancel, 
and, therefore, resting on the extrados of the 
vault, but apparently with the idea of forming 
terraces, This pitch was considerably raised, 
and a parapet,—pierced with holes permitting 
the water to fall into its old channel,—was 
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raised toa height of some 6 ft. to 7 ft. above 
this gutter. M. Viollet-le-Duc thought that the 
heads of the fluted buttresses were destined to 
receive large gargoyles, but the rapid fall of 
the channel to the respective corners seems 
to render it unnecessary. | 

The whole cloister exhibits a fine diversity of 
Scriptural and symbolical sculptue,—no two 
capitals being alike,—and the whole building is 
in excellent preservation. I have been unable 
te find any data respecting the erection, &c., of 
the tower, but should think the cloisters are 
coeval with it. 

A. NEEDHAM WILSON. 





PORCH, SHOREHAM CHURCH; AND 
WINDOW, STONE CHURCH: KENT. 


THESE are careful measured drawings by Mr. 
J. Martin Brooks of two good little bits of 
Medizval work, which may be of use to 
students of church work. The window from 
Stone is a good specimen of neat and accurate 
geometrical drawing of that type. 





BUSINESS PREMISES, 1, AMEN CORNER, 
AND 18, WARWICK LANE. 


Tis block of new buildings stands in a 
central position in the book market, and is 
occupied by various firms in the publishing 
trade. 

The aim of the designer has been to give 
ample light to the several floors without de- 
tracting from the substantial appearance of the 
elevations. The fronts are built with red 
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Bracknell bricks and Portland stone. The 
builders were Messrs. G. S. Pritchard & Son, 
of Old-street, and the architect is Mr. George 
Pearson. 





NEW WELSH CHAPEL, FALMOUTH 
ROAD, NEW KENT ROAD. 


Tuts chapel is in course of erection on the 
triangular piece of land near the junction of 
Falmouth-road with New Kent-road. The 
external walls will be faced with picked stocks, 
relieved with red bricks and Ancaster stone 
dressings. The roof will be barrel-shaped 
internally, and externally covered with Welsh 
slates. The gallery -front, principals, and 
sittings, will be of pitch-pine. The chapel 
when built will accommodate 550 adults, with- 
out counting flap seats. The cost is about 
5,0001. 

Mr. W. Charles Evans, of Westminster, is the 
architect. 





WROUGHT-IRON PANEL, LUBECK. 


THE accompanying piece of wrought-iror 
grille, from the Domkirche at Libeck, is repro- 
duced from a sketch by Mr. A. W. Blomfield, who 
has kindly sent it in reference to some remarks: 
and illustrations of ironwork in the Builder 
of January 21 (p. 45), as affording some farther 
illustration of the points we mentioned in regard 
to the treatment of terminal leafage in wrought- 
iron work. The scale of the original sketch 1s 
2 in. to a foot; the reduction here given 1& 
about 1§ in. to a foot. | 

The panel is in the staircase to the gallery- 
The newels, handrail, &c., are of wood, very 
plain. 








Erratum.—On the plate of additions to the 
Junior Athenzum Clob in our Iast, the name 
of one of the architects was, through @ mIs- 
understanding, lithographed as “C. W. Simp- 
son.” It should have been “€. W. Stephens, 
as given in the text. 
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WINDOW, CHURCH OF ST. MARY, STONE, KENT.—Drawn By Mr. J. MarTIN Brooks, A.R.1.B.A. 
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NEW WELSH CHAPEL, FALMOUTH ROAD, S.E.—Mr. W. Cuar.es. Evans, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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gANITARY MATTERS AT MAIDSTONE. 


One or two points of some interest in con- 
nexion with the visit of the Association of 
Municipal and Sanitary Engineers to Maidstone 
were, from want of space, not referred to in the 
report of the meeting which appeared in our 
last (p. 207, ante). We therefore briefly return 
to the meeting, and first of all we print two 
further paragraphs from Mr. May’s paper,* 
inasmuch as the matters of which they treat 
were referred to in the discussion, and are of 
gome practical interest :— 

Road Repairs.—On the subject of road repairs 
Mr. May said,—Our roads are mainly made up 
and repaired with local stones, Kentish rag, 
and surface-picked or pit flints. Granite is 
used in all the principal streets where it is 
necessary to avoid the nuisance of frequent 
repairs and the rapid accumulation of dust or 
mud. It is also used on some of the principal 
thoroughfares leading to and from the town, 
where the traffic is heavy or the situation or 
subsoil is wet. In the year 1884 we borrowed 
4,0001., to convert the carriage-ways of the 
principal streets from rag macadam to granite 
macadam. The usual inquiry was held, and a 
loan was granted for four years. Mr. John 
Thornhill Harrison, C.B., held the inquiry, and 

fter going thoroughly into the question, and 
walking through the town, expressed the 
opinion that it was a very wise step. We 
advertised for samples and prices of the 
different kinds of granite, which were all 
thoroughly examined and tested, and an Elvan 
stone, from Cornwall, called Penlee Elvan, was 
selected. I am of opinion that its wear will 
justify our choice. It was delivered here at 
lls. per ton machine-broken; but as I prefer 
hand-broken stone, I have this winter had it 
delivered in spalls, at 8s. 8d. per ton, and I get 
it broken by hand for 2s. per ton, equal to 
10s. 8d. Kentish rag one of the oldest and 
one of the very best of building stones. There 
are several large quarries in the neighbourhood, 
which form one of the staple industries of 
Maidstone. It is avery useful stone for road- 
metal, and is largely used on roads of moderate 
traffic, and where the subsoil is dry. Its use is 
also valuable on hills in conjunction with flints. 
Indeed, a road made of rag and flints, in the 
proportion of two of rag to one of flints, will 
last longer and wear better than a road made of 
either material separately. 

Foot-pavements.—T he town was paved in1791. 
This work lasted, with annual repairs, till 1885, 
when, in consequence of long-continued com- 
plaints, it was deemed advisable to repair the 
foot-pavement of the principal streets without 
further delay. We advertised for samples of 
all the various kinds in vogue and their prices. 
After careful consideration, that known as 
Stuart’s patent granolithic pavement was 
selected. The price was 4s. per yard super- 
ficial, and 6d. per foot run extra for the kerbing. 
The estimated cost was 4,280/. The money 
was borrowed. Mr. J. Thornhill Harrison held 
the usual inquiry, saw the samples, and com- 
mended our choice. The loan was granted 
for twenty years. The work has been carried 
out most satisfactorily, and has met with 
universal commendation. Upwards of 20,000 
yards superficial have been laid with “ grano- 
lithic.” Upwards of 6,000 yards of pavements 
in side streets have been repaved with the best 
of the flagging, and kerb taken up to make way 
for “ granolithic.’”? More than 30,000 ft. ran of 
channel gutters have been formed with the old 
9-in. granite or rag kerbing superseded by the 
new material. After two years’ observation of 
the granolithic pavement, I have no hesitation 
im recommending it to your notice as one of the 
cheapest and best known pavements. It is not 
slippery, and dirt or snow does not hang to it 
as to York flagging ; it also dries up much more 
quickly after rain. Our death-rate at the 
present time is only 13°00 per 1,000, and our 
Medical Officer of Health (Mr. M. A. Adama, 
F -R.C.S.) has openly stated that in his opinion 

the improvement in our roads and pavements 
by the introduction of non-absorbent materials 
and surfaces, whieh prevent soakage into the 








7 
In our summary of Mr. May’s paper, which was made 
me an unrevised proof, there were two or three errors 
ch we take this opportunity of correcting. The total 
we of the existing two precipitation tanks, at the 
ete, eat we (p. 208, col. 3, line 27 from bottom, should 
ve stated at 151,874 gallons. Further on, on p. 209, 


FS foe 2, line 41 from top, for “‘ 39,487’" gallons read 75,937, 


© same column, lines 14 and 12 from bottom, read six- 
orse nominal for ‘‘ three-horse nominal,’’ and 7-horse- 
Power for “ five-horse-power’’ respectively, 


| subsoil, and so render the basements of houses | 


to be drier, is a very important factor, with 
other sanitary measures, in producing the 
beneficial and satisfactory results by which 
Maidstone has been placed in the list of first- 
class healthy towns. 

In the course of the discussion, to which we 
have already referred in general terms, 

Mr. Lewis Angell, referring to Mr. May’s 
statement that the inclusion of the liquid refuse 
from the Tovil straw-paper mills (consisting 
largely of strong caustic soda liquid) had had 
a beneficial effect in deodorising the lower inter- 
cepting sewer, asked whether this refuse had 
had any deleterious effect on the sewers con- 
structively ? 

Mr. May.—-Not in the least, so far as I have 
observed. 

Mr. E. B. Ellice Clark asked what tests Mr. 
May had applied to the granites which he men- 
tioned. As to tar pavements, he (Mr. Ellice 
Clark) recommended the laying of about 4 in. of 
cheap common cement concrete, and covering 
this with a thin coating of tar-paving over it,— 
say 4 in. thick, as being more economical and 
better wearing than a path with a greater 
thickness of tar. In this way suburban paths 
might easily be made at a very cheap first cost, 
and, in his experience, their surfaces could be 
maintained at a cost of about 4d. per yard per 
annum. In reference to the division of sewers 
into sections by light iron flaps, so as to prevent 
the unrestricted flow and accumulation of 
sewer gas at either end, he asked whether Mr. 
May had found by observation or experi- 
ment that the sewer air invariably passed 
upwards from below, rather than downwards 
from above ? 

This point was discussed at some length, and 
reference was made to observations and experi- 
ments made at Hampstead and Wimbledon by 
Mr. Lowe and Mr. Santo Crimp respectively. 
In the former locality it was stated to be found 
that the flow of sewer air was prevailingly in 
an upward direction, while at Wimbledon the 
prevailing direction of the flow was downwards. 
The general conclusions seemed to be that the 
direction of the flow of the air in sewers was 
largely influenced by the direction of the wind, 
and that it was also largely influenced by the 
contour of the ground, the general tendency in 
hilly localities being for the sewer-air to rise. 
The usefulness of Mr. May’s flaps in 
*‘ districting’’ the area of sewer-gas accumu- 
lation (or, in other words, making each separate 
grid or ventilater do its own share of the work 
of ventilation) was admitted, but it was con- 
fessed that this question of the motion of sewer- 
gas and the ventilation of sewers is one on 
which further observations and careful experi- 
ments are necessary. Allusion was made to 
an instructive report on the subject by Mr. 
Mansergh. 

Mr. Charles Jones took occasion to denounce 
what he called the long-ago-exploded fallacy 
that sewage sludge would ever fetch the theo- 
retical value of 12s. or 15s. per ton assigned to 
it by the Messrs. Voelcker and other chemists. 

In reply to Mr. Santo Crimp, Mr. May said that 
five tons of pressed sludge per day was not the 
full capacity of each press. In a working day 
ef ten hours the presses were each quite 
capable of turning out 11 tons of pressed cake 
per day. Under present conditions, the actual 
cost of a ton of pressed sludge has been 
1s. 43d. 

Replying to Mr. Ellice Clark, Mr. May said 
that the tests of granites on which he relied 


were as follows :— 
Pressure on 1 (Pressure on 1 








square inch square foot 

crushed at crushed at 
Ib. tons, 
FRARESD cccccccccccccecvccces BOGTE ccccocece 1,865 
Cliffe Hill ictienatiin S a 1,486 
Bardon Hill,,,....cc00ve 0 20,742 .cccooree 1,334 
Markfield.......cccccscesss EBS  ccccccces 1,228 
Mountsorrel ..........0 / a 1,128 
Guernsey...... © 15,062  .rrccoeee 970 





He tested the several kinds of granite to learn 
their powers of absorption by keeping them 
immersed for one week, each in the same given 
quantity of water, in vessels of equal sizes and 
in the same place. The result was that Penlee 
had absorbed much less than the others, 
although the quantity in each case was very 
small. He further tested them by the use of 
hydrochloric acid, to ascertain if there was 
any appreciable amount of lime in the stones. 
The test had very little effect indeed on any 
stone, but none whatever on the Penlee stone. 
The tests of strength were made by Mr. 





Kirkaldy. 


NEW BUILDINGS AT MARYLEBONE 
WORKHOUSE. 


THE workhouse of the parish of St. Maryle- 
bone, situate near Baker-street station, is 
certified for the accommodation of 1,84Ir 
inmates. On the 23rd inst. we had the oppor-. 
tunity of inspecting some new buildings which 
have been erected there, consisting of quarters 
for the aged married couples, to prevent their 
separation on entering the workhouse, and 2a. 
new laundry, necessitated by the dangerous 
condition of the old laundry buildings, con- 
demned as being beyond repair. 

The married couples’ quarters are contained 
in a detached building, which provides accom- 
modation for ten aged couples, each of whom: 
will have a separate bed-room, 12 ft. long by 
10 ft. wide. A day-room on the ground floor,. 
21 ft. long by 16 ft. wide, is also provided for 
them. All the rooms look over the Paddington- 
street burial-ground, north side, now converted 
into a pleasant recreation-ground for the old 
people, and having a bright and cheerful 
aspect. The rooms on each floor open direct. 
on to an open verandah. 

The laundry is situated at the southern end 
of the workhouse site, and adjoins the old 
Paddington-street burial-ground; it is 160 ft. 
long and about 30 ft. wide, and consists of a. 
receiving-room, a wash-house, a drying-room, & 
laundry for ironing, mangling, and folding, and 
a delivery-room. The central part of the build- 
ing is carried down to form a basement con- 
taining the boilers and coal stores. There is: 
accommodation for the employment of forty 
women in the wash-house and laundry, but as. 
their labour is not always obtainable, more espe- 
cially in the summer season, machinery is also 
provided. The average weekly number ofarticles 
passing through the workhouse laundry is 14,000.. 
There are two 15 h.p. steam boilers in the base- 
ment, supplying steam for heating the drying- 
closets and all other purposes connected with 
the laundry. In the engine-room is fixed an 
8 h.p. horizontal engine, which drives the whole 
of the laundry appliances. In the wash-house 
is fitted a steam washing-machine, thirty-iour 
washing-troughs, two sets of boiling and rinsing 
tanks, and two hydro-extractors. Between the 
wash-house and the laundry are the drying- 
chambers, consisting of two closets, each closet: 
containing fifteen draw-out drying-horses. The 
laundry is supplied with a box mangle, an 
ironing-machine, laundry-stove, airing-horses,. 
ironing-tables, and starching apparatus. The 
walls of the laundry are faced inside with 
Cliff's cream-glazed bricks, with a dado of 
chocolate glazed bricks. The floor of the wash- 
house and receiving-room is paved with Walker’s: 
paving, and the floor of the laundry and drying- 
room is of pitch-pine blocks laid on a 6 in. bed 
of concrete. The engineering work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Bradford & Co., of 
London and Manchester. The ventilation is by 
an Alland’s fan, which extracts the vapour from. 
the wash-house. 

Messrs. H. Saxon Snell & Sons are the archi- 
tects of the new buildings, and the builders are 
Messrs. Wall Bros., of Kentish Town. 








ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY. 
ROYAL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE usual monthly meeting of this Society 
was held on Wednesday evening, the 21st inst., 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 25, Great 
George-street, Westminster, Dr. W. Marcet, 
F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

Dr. G. E. Scholefield and Colonel W.S. Young 
were elected Fellows of the Society. 

The President (Dr. Marcet) delivered am 
address on “ Atmospheric Electricity.” He first. 
alluded to Franklin’s experiments in America in 
1752, who succeeded in obtaining the electricity 
of a storm-cloud by conducting it along the 
string of a kite sent into the cloud. De Romas 
in Europe repeated the experiment, and having 
placed a wire within the twine his kite was, 
attached to, obtained sparks of 9 ft. or 10 ft. in 
length. The characters of the two kinds of 
electricities were next described, the vitreous 
or positive, which was produced by rubbing 
glass, and the resinous or negative, obtained by 
rubbing sealing-wax or another resinous sub- 
stance; and it was shown by bringing sus- 
pended balls of pith within the influence of these. 
electricities that electricities of different kinds. 
attract each other, and those of the same kind 





repel each other. De Saussure’s and Volta’s 
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electroscopes were next described, pith balls 
being used in the former, and blades of straw in 
the latter, for testing the pressure of electricity. 
With the object of measuring the force of 
electricity, Sir W. Thomson’s electrometer was 
mentioned, in which the electricity is collected 
from the air by means of an insulated cistern 
letting out water drop by drop, each drop 
becoming covered with electricity from the 
atmosphere, which runs into the cistern, where 
it is stored up and made to act upon that por- 
tion of the instrument which records its degree 
or amount. The atmosphere is always more or 
less electrical, or, in other words, possessed of 
electrical tension, and this is nearly always 
positive, while the earth exhibits electrical 
characters of a negative kind. The effects of 
atmospheric electricity were classed by Dr. 
Marcet under three heads :—(1) Lightning in 
thunderstorms; (2) the formation of hail; (3) 
the formation of the avrora borealis and 
australis. He explained how clouds acquired 
their electrical activity by remarking that 
clouds forming in a blue sky, by a local conden- 
sation of moisture, became charged with posi- 
tive electricity from the atmosphere; while 
heavy dark clouds rising from below nearer to 
the earth were filled with terrestrial negative 
electricity, and the two systems of clouds 
attracting each other would discharge their 
electricity, giving rise to flashes of lightning. 
In some cases a storm-cloud charged with 
positive electricity would approach the earth, 
attracting the terrestrial negative electricity, 
and when within certain distance shoot out a 
lightning which would apparently strike the 
earth; but it would just as well have struck 
the cloud, only there was nothing in the cloud 
to sustain any damage, while on the earth there 
were many objects a lightning would destroy, 
to say nothing of its effects upon animal life. 
Thunder is the noise produced by the air 
rushing in to fill up the vacuum made by the 
heat of the lightning flash, There may be 
sheet lightnings, zig-zag or forked lightnings, 
and globular lightnings. The latter are par- 
ticularly interesting, from their assuming a 
spherical form. Illustrations were given of 
Objects struck by lightning, the most remark- 
able being, perhaps, the clothes of a working 
man, which were torn into shreds, while the 
man himself was not seriously injured. Dr. 
Marcet next proceeded to show a flash of 
dightning, which he produced by throwing on 
a white screen the image of an electric spark, 
2 in. or 3in. in length, enlarged by means of 
the lens of an optical lantern. Forked light- 
ning, 6 ft. or 8ft. in length, with its irregular 
zig-zag course, was most clearly demonstrated. 
After alluding to the protecting power of 
lightning conductors, and their construction, 
Dr. Marcet explained the formation of hail and 
of waterspouts, and exhibited an instrument, 
by Prof. Colladon, of Geneva, for showing the 
formation of waterspouts. He concluded his 
address with a few remarks on the Aurora 
Borealis and Australis, the formation of which 
was illustrated by De la Rive’s experiment, 
which consisted of successive discharges of 
electric sparks through a partial vacuum while 
under the influence of a powerful magnet. 
Electric sheets of light were seen assuming the 
form of bands, and possessed of a certain 
rotating motion. 

Mr. G. J. Symons, F.R.S., read a short com- 
munication on “‘ The Non-existence of Thunder- 
bolts,” and briefly described the history of 
several so-called “ thunderbolts,’’ the specimens 
obtained being of an amusing character, and 
clearly showing that they were of a terrestrial 
and not a celestial nature. 

In connexion with this meeting a most inte- 
resting exhibition of instruments was arranged 
in the rooms of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
weers. The exhibition was devoted chiefly to 
instruments connected with atmospheric 
electricity, There were various forms of 
electrometers, including those formerly in use 
at the Greenwich and Kew Observatories. 
Numerous patterns of lightning conductors 
were exhibited, together with models of 
churches, houses, chimney-shafts, and ships 
showing the various methods of protection. 
The Postal Department showed a number of 
lightning protectors used for telegraph pur- 
poses. Many objects damaged by lightning 
were exhibited, including lightning conductors, 
telegraph apparatus, portions of rafters, trees, 
&c. An interesting collection of meteorites 
and some alleged thunderbolts were shown. 
There were also several new meteorological 





| 

instruments exhibited, which had been brought | we have explained, impel one ar both to take 
out during the past twelve months. One of the} hold with a force equal to the weight of 
special features of the exhibition was an|the cage and load, but at the same time 


the centre of gravity of the cams them. 


interesting collection of more than fifty 
photographs of lightning flashes. Many of 
these were taken during the great thunder- 
storm which occurred in London on August 17th 
last year, while others were takeu in various 
parts of the world. The exhibition also in- 
cluded a large number of photographs of 
damage by lightning, and photographs of 
clouds and meteorological instruments, as well 
as records of atmospheric electricity, &c. 


















































A NEW PASSENGER LIFT. 


WE this week illustrate a cage of a passenger 
lift to which is fitted a new arrangement of 
safety - catch lately introduced by Messrs. 
Archibald Smith & Stevens, of Battersea, and 
manufactured under patents held by Messrs. 
Stevens & Major. Fig. 1 is a front elevation, 
fig. 2 a side elevation, fig. 3 an inverted 
plan showing the gearing beneath the cage. 
Referring to fig. 2, which is a side elevation 
of a cage with double rope gear, it will be 
seen that two of the lifting-ropes pass down 
on one side of the cage and by suitable 
attachments are fastened to the two ends of a 
short rocking-bar, A. The ropes are led from 
the central position to the side of the cage by 
means of sheaves, as shown in the front 
elevation, fig. 1. The rocking-bar A is firmly 
attached to a short spindle B, which works in a 
bracket fastened to the cage bottom. At the 
inner end of the spindle B is secured a double- 
ended rocking-bar, E, which is attached to the 
spindle at right angles to the other rocking-bar, 
A. Chains or cords F F’ are carried round the two 
wheels G G’ and fastened at the end. H H’ are 
the shafts on which the wheels G G’ are mounted, 
and keyed on to each on these shafts is a 
gripping cam II’. Dis the wood guide which 
runs from top to bottom of the well. 

It will be seen that the chains F F’ are led 
round the wheels G G’ in such a way that which- 
ever One may be put in tension its correspond- 
ing cam (I or I’) will be caused to turn an in- 
creasing radius towards the wood guide D. 
Supposing, therefore, the suspending rope C 
were to break. The whole weight of the cage 
would be borne by the rope C.’ The rocking- 
bar A would be pulled upwards at the end on 
which the latter rope (C’) were made fast. 
This in turn would cause the rocking-bar E to 
make a partial revolution from left to right, or 
against the sun, and a strain would be put on 
the chain F, which would cause the cam I to 
turn inwards until it gripped the guide D. 
Once brought in contact it would, from its 
shape and the serrated edge, hold the tighter 
the more weight were put on it. If, on the 
other hand, the rope C’ were to break, the effect 
would be the same, excepting that the cam I’ 
would come into action. The two cams are 
connected by a link, as shown dotted in at the 
back of the wood guide. This ensures both 
cams being brought into play at once. 

It appears, therefore, that without any 
dependence on springs or falling weights, a 
certain grip of the holding cams is ensured, 
unless both ropes break at the same instant. 
This, we need hardly say, is a not very probable 
contingency. In the first place, Messrs. Smith 
& Stevens follow the laudable and we are 
glad to say general practice of allowing a very | 
high factor of safety in their lifting-ropes. 
Ropes, however, are liable to wear out, but it 
is to the last degree improbable that both 
ropes (like the Deacon’s one-horse shay) would 
give wayexactly at the same instant of 
time. Much the same may be said of attach- 
ments and connexions. A link or pin may be 
faulty, or a bad weld may occur even in the 
most carefully supervised workmanship, but it 
is equally improbable that two mishaps will 
occur instantaneously in both sets of attach- 
ments. In fact, given that the combined gear 
is strong enough to make, say one journey, | . 
there is but a remote possibility that both parts | 
will break simultaneously; and one rope hold- 
ing no more than a second longer than the 
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other would cause one of the cams to come 7 — 
into contact with the guide, after which it —— 
would be firmly wedged home. Fig. 3.—Plan of Gearing beneath Cage. 


It will be noticed in our illustrations that wage 
springs are shown. One of these, L, is required | selves is so placed that they would swing ne 
for the following purpose. It will be seen that | grip of their own weight. In order to pre fal 
in the arrangement described, so far there is | this the spring L is provided, it being powe ve 
nothing to prevent the cams from taking hold | enough to hold the cams clear of the gu 








‘at any time. The breaking of a rope would, as | under ordinary conditions, but it is not 80 strong 
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put that it would be immediately overcome 
were it opposed to the weight of the cage. 
There is, of course, room for a very wide 

in between the unbalanced weight of the 
cams and the weight of the cage and load ; and 
although, as a general principle, we object to 
the introduction of springs into safety catches, 
in this instance the objection can be waived, as 
the spring plays, as it were, a negative part, 
insomuch that its failure would facilitate the 
gripping of the cam. Counterbalancing the 
cams would have the same effect as fitting the 
spring. The second spring, M, fig. 3, is part of 
an entirely distinct safety gear. Hitherco we 
have dealt with only one,side of the cage; but, 
as may be seen by fig. 1, a suspending rope is 
attached to the opposite side also, as, in fact, 
would be necessary in order that the cage 
night lift square. This third rope is attached 
to a spring safety gear of the ordinary de- 
scription, which is fitted as a means of making 
assurance doubly sure in case both the other 
ropes broke at the same instant. It would, of 
course, come into play in the event of its own 
rope only breaking, but in sucha case doubtless 
the cage would jam without the aid of the gear. 
Messrs. Smith & Stevens also fit a hand 
arresting gear, which the attendant can throw 
into grip at any time by means of a lever 
placed near the valve-rope. 

We suppose the admission must be made that 
direct-acting ram lifts cannot be insisted upon 
universally ; for the increasing height of build- 
ings and the greater cheapness of the suspended 
types are practical considerations which enforce 
their adoption. If such be the case, it would 
seem that the “‘ Reliance,” which is the name 
Messrs. Smith & Stevens have given this lift, is 
a very decided step in advance. The safety 
gear appears to us, in this case, worthy of its 
name, and not simply a delusionandasnare. It 
is oneof the principal virtues of the arrangement 
that any additional stretching of either one of the 
two ropes will throw the gripping cams into 
contact. There are numberless passenger-lifts 
now running in London and elsewhere, in which 
double ropes are provided, but all the weight is 
taken by a single rope, in consequence of the 
undue stretching of the second. It is needless 
to point out that all ropes, although nominally 
alike, have not the same elastic limit, any more 
than the same tensile strength. This fact, 
which is a source of weakness in ordinary 
Cases, is, as already shown, no disadvantage in 
the gear now under consideration. 

Messrs. Stevens and Major have also intro- 
duced an ingenious water-saving arrangement 
in their lifts. It consists of a chain of ba!ance 
weights passing over a pulley, and a clever 
hydraulic displacement arrangement for ex- 
tracting air from the ram cylinder, so creating 
4 partial vacuum, when the atmospheric pressure 
assists the return stroke. This device is more 


especially useful with low pressures and big 
diameter rams. 








AN ARCHITECT’S CLAIM FOR 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICES. 
KEELING Vv. BEGBIE. 


THIS was a case heard in the Lord Mayor's Court 
on Saturday last, before the Assistant Judge (Mr. 
Francis Roxburgh, jun.) and a jury. 

_ The action was brought by Mr. Gilbert Thompson 
Keeling, architect, Tokethouse-buildings, against 
Mr. Thomas Stirling Begbie, merchant, Walbrook, 
to recover the sum of 1,500/., due for professional 
— ponnatee. 

ccording to the plaintiff’s evidence, his father, the 
late Mr. E. Bassett Keeling, architect and surveyor, 
Was consulted by the defendant respecting the dis- 
posal of a large building site in Vauxhall Bridge- 
road, Westminster, Subsequently a company was 
formed to construct on the site a building, to be 
called the National Concert Hall, and it was 
arranged conditionaily that if his father were 
instrumental in forwarding the scheme for the sale 
of the site he was to receive from the defendant the 
sum of 500/., but if he got an appointment as archi- 
tect to the hall company that claim was to be 
waived. His father died in October, 1886, when he 
{the plaintiff) took over the practice, The plans 
in court were prepared by him, and were not in 
®xistence at the time of his father’s death. The 
hall was estimated to cost 80,000/., in addition to 
60,0001. for the freehold ; but as the building had 
aot been erected, he had charged only 23 per cent. 
instead of 5 per cent., in accordance with the scale 
fixed by the Institute of British Architects. 

The defence was that the plans were competitive, 

t there was no binding agreement with the 

Plaintiff, and also that the plans were in great 


= prepared prior to the death of Mr. Keeling, 


In cross-examination, the defendant admitted 
that he had offered the plaintiff a cheque for 75/., 
though he did not consider he owed him more than 
two or three guineas. He made the offer ‘‘to get 
rid of him.” 

After a long consultation, the jury returned a 
verdict for the plaintiff for 500/. 








METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT AND 
BUILDING ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


Srr,—Clause 30 in this Bill proposes to repeal the 
existing definition of a ‘‘site” under the Act of 
1878, and to substitute 

‘* The term ‘site’ in relation to a house, building, 
or other erection shall mean in area the whole space 
within a line drawn outside the footings, and at a 
uniform distance therefrom of 3 ft., and in depth 
the whole space between the level of the bottom 
of the foundations and the level of the base of the 
walls.” 

Does this mean that ultimately every house, 
building, or other erection in the metropolis is to 
be divided by a space of 6 ft. on each side? If 
not, what does it mean ? J. M. 








ROLLED STEEL GIRDERS. 


Sir,—Since the publication in your issue of 
March 3 [p. 161] of a letter from Mr. Dawnay, con- 
demning in such strong terms the quality of the 
English rolled steel girders brought under his notice, 
we have been on the watch, with considerable inte- 
rest, for a reply from the representatives of rolling- 
mills manufacturing this class of girder. As such 
reply does not seem to be forthcoming (the reason 
for which is not quite obvious to us), it may, perhaps, 
interest your readers to know our recent experience 
with some English rolled steel girders. We are now 
at work fitting up a quantity of these girders, some 
as large as 10 in. ¥ in., and weighing about 57 Ib. 
per foot run, for a Government contract, and we find 
them generally to be of excellent quality and finish, 
and to withstand admirably the heavy strain of some 
very difficult forging and cutting at the ends, of 
such a nature, as we know, from our long experience 
with rolled iron girders under similar conditions, to 
be as severe a test of quality as can well be applied 
tothem. We have not tested them by loading, as 
done by Mr. Dawnay, though we consider the 
rolling-mills will produce the figures of the results 
of their own tests should they decide to take the 
matter up, which we sincerely hope they will, as 
being, in our opinion, a matter of considerable 
importance to the architectural and engineering 
professions. 

GARDNER, ANDERSON, & CLARKE, 








COLFE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 


Srr,—It seems to us that some notice should be 
taken of the action of the Governors of the Colfe 
Grammar Schcol in connexion with the recent com- 
petition for their proposed new buildings at 
Lewisham. 

The competition was publicly advertised, and 
in response to an application for particulars we 
received, in due course, the ‘Instructions to 
Architects,” and a few days later some ‘‘ addi- 
tional particulars.” These instructions seemed to 
be conceived in a spirit of fairness, so much s0 
that they were favourably commented upon in some 
of the professional journals; and a professional 
assessor was definitely promised. On the strength 
of this we prepared preliminary plans and eleva- 
tion, as instructed ; visited the site; and went very 
carefully into the question of cost, sanitary arrange- 
ments, future extension, &c. It turns out, however, 
that no professional assessor was contemplated,—or, 
atany rate, appointed,—in the sense in which every 
architect understands the term, namely, a gentle- 
man of high standing in the profession, in no way 
connected with the body he is to advise, and having 
experience in dealing with questions of this kind. 
We are, however, informed that the gentleman who 
acted in this capacity was Mr. G. A. Wilson, the 
Surveyor to the Company, who forwarded the 
instructions, who knew the names of all the intend- 
ing competitors, and whose name is, we imagine, 
quite unknown tu the majority of the competitors. 
We do not grumble at being in the number of the 
157 unsuccessful candidates, but we consider we 
have a right to protest, and we hope others will 
endorse it, that a distinct breach cf good faith 
has been committed, whereby we and many others 
have been led to waste our time on a competition for 
which we should never have dreamed of entering 
except on the distinct understanding that the 
Governors were to be assisted in their choice by an 
assessor, such as we have described, and not by one 
who is, we maintain, by the nature of his office, pre- 
cluded from fulfilling such duties with the im- 
partiality and authority which we hada right to 
expect. Two OUT OF THE 157. 


* * We entirely agree with our correspondents 
that if there was an undertaking to appoint a pro- 
fessional assessor to advise on the plans, such an 
undertaking was not carried out, in its true intent, 





by the employment by the Governors of their own 


| Surveyor, especially considering that he had been 
in correspondence officially with all the candidates. 
It is not what the candidates were led to expeet, and 
they have reason to complain. 








TILE-HANGING: WEATHER TILING. 


Sik,—As much tile-hanging has been used of late 
years in buildings of fair size, and as we have, 
perhaps, just passed through a winter remarkable 
for severe storms, there has probably been a good 
deal of experience of displaced tiles. I wish to 
ask what is the best and easiest way of replacing 
such displaced tiles; having heard strovg con- 
demnation of all such work, for its undue liability 


it stated that lead or iron hooks are best. If the 
hook can be fixed about the distance of the gauge 
from the lower edge of the tile, and the tile then 
thrust up into its place, there is not much diffi- 
culty ; but if people are to walk close to the build- 
ing, one does not feel quite comfortable without 
nailing. Tiles, with nibs of their own earth, secured 
with two strong nails to battens or boarding, will 
probably last a generation in most cases, if not 
disturbed by wind ; but there is a good deal of risk 
of earlier trouble. The battens are likely to rot if 
alternately wet and dry ; and the wood strips, built 
into brick joints so largely nowadays,seem peculiarly 
liable to rot,—if the brickwork is: made damp occa- 
sionally,—a broken or even a cracked tile would do 


aor owing to the small size of the holes in the 
tiles, 

These are minor details, but they refer to a state 
ot things which has come upon us gradually, which 
may ‘‘ give us pause.” Can any one quote instances 
of long endurance of tile-hanging in exposed 
situations on buildings of good extent? An old 
Sussex cottage, with low stories, cannot be con- 
sidered a case in point; what is wanted is a record 
with reference to a building at least twice as high 
and four times as long, with a due proportion of 
re-entering angles. A. 








FITTINGS FOR HOT-WATER SUPPLY. 


S1r,—We are anxious to obtain a reliable work 
upon the fitting of apparatus, of some magnitude, 
for the supply of hot water for domestic purposes 
throughout a large establishment, and although we 
have madé every inquiry, there appears to be a 
scarcity,—in fact, a total absence,—of literature 
upon this subject ; would you therefore be good 
enough to insert this letter to invite correspondence 
upon the subject. We submit it is one of great 
importance to the building trade and architectural 
profession, as every description of property is now 
expected to be fitted with apparatus of this descrip- 
tion, yet we are bold enough to say that few but 
professed hot-water fitters have more than a very 
elementary knowledge of the subjeet. We would 
repeat it is a work upon the supply of hot water to 
draw off, not for heating. 

E. & J. M. VERITY. 








‘“ WHICHCORD FIRE CLAY,” 


Srmr,—Can you or any of ‘your numerous readers 
inform me the address of the firm who supply Which- 
cord fire-clay for fireproof floors, and much oblige ? 

J. H. TAYLOR. 

9 and 11, Fenchurch-avenue, £.C. 


*.* Mr. Alfred Conder informs us that the fire- 
clay and fire-bricks used by the late Mr. Whichcord 
for clothing the iron girders and columns of the 
National Safe Deposit Company’s building in Queen 
Victoria-street were supplied by the Quinta Com- 
pany, of Chirk, near Ruabon, through Messrs. Peto 
Bros., of Pimlico. —ED, 


a 











Royal Institution.—The following are the 
lecture arrangements after Easter: — Dr. 
Charles Wuldstein, three lectures on John 
Ruskin; Mr. Walter Gardiner, three lectures 
on the Plant in the War of Nature; Mr. 
Sidney Colvin, three lectures on Conventions 
and Conventionality in Art; Professor Dewar, 
six lectures on the Chemical Arts; Professor 
T. G. Bonney, three lectures on the Growth 
and Sculpture of the Alps; Mr. Carl Arm- 
bruster, seven lectures on the Later Works of 
Richard Wagner (with vocal and instrumental 
illustrations); Professor C. E. Turner, three 
lectures on Count Tolstoi as Novelist and 
Thinker. The following are the probable 
arrangements for the Friday Evening Meetings, 
after Easter:—Professor Fowler, the Pygmy 
Races of Men; the Right Hon. Sir William 
R. Grove, Antagonism; Mr. James Wimshurst, 
Electrical Influence Machines; Professor J. K. 
Laughton, The Invincible Armada: a Ter- 
centenary Retrospect; Mr. W. H. Barlow, 
Building the New Tay Bridge; Mr. Francis 
Galton, Personal Identification and Description ; 
Professor J. A. Ewing, Earthquakes and how 
to measure them; and a Discourse by Pro- 
fessor Dewar. 





to damage, and difficulty of repair. I have heard: 


a good deal of damage. Nails, too, are frequently 
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Ghe Student's Column. 


IRON. 


XIIL—-COMPARATIVE MERITS OF GIRDERS SUP- 
PORTED AND FIXED IN DIFFERENT WAYS AND 
SUBJECT TO A UNIFORM LOAD, 


JET us assume a girder to be of uniform 
1 Mea) section loaded with one ton per foot run 
=) and 60 ft. span. The length of the 
girder will be necessarily greater thun 60 ft., 
but as the amount of bearing on the supports 
will not influence the following calculations we 
will simply consider the unsupported length, 
giving a span of 60 ft. 
First suppose the girder to be resting 


(unfiwed) on its supports. 
The bending moment at the centre is 


a 450 foot tons. If the span of the 
girder be drawn say to a scale of 30 ft. to 


1 in., and the 450 foot tons be plotted upon a 
Pe os oo see - 
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vertical line, as shown in fig. 1, then a para- 
bola, drawn upon the base A B, having a height 
or ordinate in the centre of 450 foot tons, will 
enable the bending moment at any other point 
in the girder to be arrived at by scaling the 
vertical ordinates of the parabola at any point 
required on the girder where the stress is 
desired. Any scale may be used for the height 
of the parabola, convenience for scaling off the 
moments being alone studied. In fig. 1 a scale 
of 250 divisions to 1 in. has been employed. 
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Fig. 2. 


To construct the parabola we drawthe vertical 
lines A E and BF, each equal and parallel to 
the central line C D; then divide AE and AC 
similarly, the end E of EA corresponding to 
the end C of AC. Through the points a, b, c, d, 
in A C, draw vertical lines, then the intersection 
of these vertical lines with lines joining the vertex 
D to the points a, b, c, d, in the vertical line A E 
will determine points in the parabolic curve 
required. The same process is repeated to 
draw the curve between D and B. There are 
other methods equally mathematically true for 
determining the ordinates in the curve, but the 
advantage of the method here indicated is that 


the actual curve need only be sketched in, after 
the points through which it passes have been 
determined, as the vertical lines used in the 
construction can be scaled independent of the 
curve for arriving at the bending moment 
required. Thus by dividing A E in a similar 
proportion, the intersection of the line joining 


D with the point in A E so found, enables the 
intersevting point, to which the height above 
the base A C has to be scaled, to be arrived at 
with great accuracy. 

The shear at each support will in this case be 
equal to half the load, and at the centre it will 
be nil, varying at intermediate points in direct 
proportion, so that lines connecting the shearing 
stresses plotted downwards at the abutment, 
with a point in the centre of the girder, will 
form triangles whose ordinates will measure the 
shearing stresses at any point. The reactions 
or forces resisting the loads transmitted to the 
supports will equal the shearing forces at those 
points; therefore in this case with a load of 
60 tons, equally distributed, the reaction of each 
support will be the same, and therefore the 
shearing stresses at the abutments will equal 
30 tons. This value plotted downwards to any 
convenient scale at each abutment gives the 
points from which the lines are drawn forming 
the stress diagram in fig. 2. 








RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


5,171, Paperhangings. Helme, Stockdale, 
and Helme. 


The object of this invention is to give greater 
strength, durability, and body to the paper, and to 
enable it to resist damp, and to bear washing with- 
out being varnished, and also to enable it to receive 
and support a varnish without first applying a coat 
of size, as usually practised. A special medium is 
employed for coating the paper, and is applied by 
a spreading machine. The composition, which is 
made of whiting, size, and glue, alkali and turpentine, 
dries on and will resist damp, is perfectly washable, 
and may be ornamented in any way. 


5,288, Attaching Knobs of Door-handles to 
Spindles. G. Wooliscroft. 


The invention consists chiefly in the employment 
of a screw-threaded socket arranged in the handle 
or knob, and adapted to engage with screw threads 
upon the spindle, so that when the socket is rotated 
the spindle will be more or less drawn within the 
socket, and thereby decrease the distance between 
the knobs or handles. 


5,678, Tables of Circular-saw Benches. 
Redman. 


A central shaft runs across the frame of the saw- 
bench which is the subject of this patent. The rising 
and falling table has two racks, into which gear 
pinion wheels on the said shaft. The first pinion 
wheel is cast to a cycloidal wheel, working within 
which is a corresponding wheel one tooth less than 
the cycloidal wheel. The wheel is operated by an 
eccentric attached to the boss of the hand-wheel, 
and an eccentric gives an upward or downward, or 
sideways, motion to the smaller wheel, and a side- 
ways motion to the plate; by this means the 
cycloidal wheel is turned, the pinions operate the 
racks, and a great weight can be lifted with ease. 
The construction is easy, and the bench or table will 
stop at any point. 


6,579, Heating Stoves. John Lowe. 


The stove which is the snbject of this patent con- 
sists of a case of wrought iron or earthenware with 
flanges on the inside for the support of a series of 
earthenware or metal plates, so constructed as to 
form a long continuous tube for the conveyance of 
smoke and heated air. At the bottom of the stove 
is a chamber which contains the heating apparatus 
fitted with gas jets, but a brazier or furnace for 
burning charcoal or other fuel can be adapted. The 
air passing over and around these jets is also 
warmed before being brought into the room, but 
this is a separate detail of the invention. 


17,619, Connecting Taps to Pipes. 
Wallis. 


The object of this invention is to supersede the 
ordinary stop-cock by a simple but highly effective 
combination fitting which acts both as a draw-off 
tap and as a stop-cock, and obviates all necessity 
for shutting off the water supply, either when 
repairing existing fittings or substituting others. 
The tap is screwed into the seating, and a ball is 
placed as a check or stop to the flow of water. The 
tap is used in the ordinary way, but when it is 
required to shut off the water it is unscrewed and 
the ball forces itself against the seating of the valve, 
effectually preventing the escape of the water. 


C. 


W. H. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


March 16.—4,103, F. Street and C. Ellis, Ven- 
tilators.—4,123, A. Little, System of Drainage and 
Flushing. 

March 17.—4,167, G. Brogden, Connecting Pipes 
and Tubes.—4,169, R. Dormer, Automatic Flushing 
Apparatus for Water-closets, Sewers, &c. 

March 19.—4,182, R. Harrison, Opening, Closing, 
and Adjusting Fan'ights, Sashes, &c.—4,200, A. 
Demetrius and E. Sargeant, Automatic Draught 
Excluder., 








March 20,—4,242, B. Spittle, Attaching Door 


ee 


‘and other Knobs and Handles to Spindles, —4 256. 
G. Wilson, Fastening Window Sashes, kee: 

March 21.—4,335, J. Brooke, Admission of Fresh 
Air into Buildings.—4,339, A. Carey, Construct 
in Soft or Plastic Concrete, Breakwaters, Piers, && 
4,358, H. Walker, Hydraulic Lifts.—4,367, 0, 
Elphick, Water Waste-preventer. 

March 22.—4,371, W. Shelley, Water Taps,— 
4,395, J. Macdonald and R. Burn, Pedestal Wash. 
out Water-closets.—+4,409, C. Brothers, Hit-and. 
Miss Ventilators.—4,416, J. Pollock, Window-sash 
Fasteners, &Xc. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 

11,103, F. Jones, Fixing Wood-linings, &c., for 
Walls and Ceilings.—17,967, B. Gregory, M 
facture of Blue Bricks, Tiles, Firebricks, &,—895 
C. Jones, Window-fastener.—1,587, K. Garbe and 
K. Ross, Attaching Door Knobs and Handles to 
Spindles,—1,753, A. Illidge, Fastenings for Doors, 
—1,754, G. Hamit, Securing Doors and Windows,— 
1,934, G. and W. Richardson, Paperhangers 
F’. Seyde 





Pasting Machines.—2,272, J. Bassett an 

Fireproof Ceilings and Partitions.—2,380, D. ‘an 
R. Williamson, Warming or Ventilating Rooms, 
Buildings, &c.—2,386, H. Johnson, Exhaust Venti. 
lator.—2,544, A. and J. Greenwood, Warming and 
Ventilating Rooms.—2,570, L. Shedden, Pin for 
Joining Floor-boards, &c.—2,641, W. Constable and 
J. Joseph, Artificial Stone.—2,781, J. Rennolds, 
Fixing Door Knobs or Handles to Spindles.—2,803, 
J. Brunton and L. Griffiths, Artificial Stone, —2,815, 
M. Fawcett, Fireproof Floors,—2,855, G. Rieunier, 
Draught, Dust, and Damp Excluder. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 
Open to Opposition for Two Months, 

4,204, W. Hayhurst, Cramps for Joiners, Cabinet- 
makers, &c.—4,421, E. Dummer, Firegrates or 
Stoves.—6,137, S. Pickersgill, Open Firegrates or 
Stoves.—7,217, J. Clarkson and §. Wilkinson, 
Water-closets. — 7,243, L. Knemeyer, Artificial 
Stonework and Coating Walls with a suitable 
surface for the reception of Waterproof Painting.— 
7,341, H. McKibbin, Hinges.—7,411, A. Busch, 
Cement for Building Purposes, &c.—7,473, F. Hill, 
Syphon Flushers,&c.— 11,378, J. Oartland, Attaching 
Knobs to Spindles.—1,667, E. Preston, Tools for 
Rebating, Grooving, and Moulding Wood, &.— 
2,000, W. Gumbley and Others, Construction of 
Glass Houses, &c. 








RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT, 


Makrcza 19, 
By M. Mixzs. ; 
Rotherhithe, Albion-street.—The Battle of the Nile 
public-house, freehold ........ £2, 





By E. Woop. 
Finsbury Park—36, Lothair-road, 89 years, grouad- 


































































































cog covces ‘oo oe — 230 
Upper Holloway— 9, Cornwallis-road, years, 
manana 31. 6s... a, 
Fulham — 19, Elthiron-road, 92 years, ground- 
rent 6/.... a ee 
Marcu 20, 
By L. Bryrerr. 
Pimlico — 14, Wilton-road, 34 years, ground- 
rent 402. ... a ~ seseces 3,200 
The lease of 12 and 13, Wilton-road, term 6 years 1,060 
By Dasewnuam, Tewson, & Co. 
Balham—Ground-rent of 30/., reversion in 86 years 740 
By TuurGcoop & Martin. 
Stoke Newington—Howard-road, ground-rent of 8/., 
reversion in 64 years ...........000 eee 175 
Croydon—Grant-road, ground-rent of 15!., reversion 
in 76 years ......00.0 . seseeeses 320 
Hammersmith—Ground-rent of 11/., reversion in 
82 years ..... . cimieiine a" 220 
Norwood—Ground-rent of 30/,, reversion in 82 
@GBrS...eces - —_— ied = - — 
Gravesend—19, Clifton-grove, freehold — 
Islington—259, Balls Pond-road, 82 years, ground- os 
rent 31/. 1Cs, ae 
Dalston—Ground-rent of 22/., term 57 years ....00+ 
By A. G. Tuomrson & Co. 
Westminster—60 to 72, Tufton-street, 83 years es 
ground-rent 1207. cows “ 
Stoke Newington—38 and 42, Albion-road, 57 years, 95 
ground-rent 31/. ...... soonees 
By C. & H. Waits. . 
Lambeth — Wilcox-road, freehold manufacturing 1300 
premises He olf ere aia aiaie 1320 
2 and 3, Devonshire-road, freehold seeseeesenees 370 
Ground-rents of 15/., reversion in 71 years .....0+ 70 
Ground-rents of 61. 10s., reversion in 78 years ... 56 
Clapham—45 and 47, Courland-grove, freehold...... 
Keema Kempsford-road, 39 years, ground- 406. 
rent 2d, eae er ae 
ll to 17 d, Trigon-terrace, 36 years, ground- 1.198 
rent 182, ...... , site esesceceseces ’ 
——, and 4, Larkhall.lane, 2 years, ground- 20 
FONE 70, .cccccccccce oces oescoecsesencosoes 
The Residence Belmont Lodge, 2 years, ground- 15 
rent 82, 10s........ ‘ woccccesccecccccocscscososqsoosess 
By F. J. Brstey. 150 
Rotherhithe—41, Ainsty-street, freehold .......+++ nae 
77 to 83 odd, Abbeyfield-road, 66 years, ground: 3,040 
rent 201. ....<.. " ovcccccsescoseescetos "505 
43, Union-road, 69 years, ground-rent 31. nr 
Bermondsey—18, Lynton-road, 45 years, ground: 
rent 5/.... sa sisiiiindiieildaiiiaiss oveece PPE 
$1 and 33, Keeton’s-road, freehold.....+-s..-ssereres a 
16, Matilda-place, freehold .... cnn 
39, 41, and 43, Esmeralda-road, 50 years, grounds 740 
FONE 150. .ccccccce.cscccccscceccees ovcecee a 
16 and 18, Anchor: street, 42 years, groun 430 
TONE BL...ccccrecrccsecsevees oes a cont 
New Cress—79, Gallatly-road, 71 years, groun "885 
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t-road—56, Ormside-street, freehold ......... £145 

ye sar tat and 27, Deptford-green, freehold...... 290 

Peckham—251, Commercial-road, 72 years, ground- on 
t 91. 9s. hey ae: : : 
gelvedere — 39 and 40, Abbey-road, 66 years, 

und-rent anit rm 145 





7. J 
39 to 43, — Picardy-street, 78 years, ground- 
rent 10D,.....0.0+...00 ove noes 
By J. F. SrorHzr—(At Brentwood). 
Brentwood—A plot of freehold land, one acre ...... 215 
Makc# 21. 
By A. Barton. 
Ritham, Court-road — The Cheviots, 80 years, 
ground-rent 3/. . elias 
By E. HotsworTte. 
Green Lanes—The residence called Blenheim Villa, 
90 years, ground-rent 14/. 14s. sone 
The residence called Longleat, 80 years, ground- 
t 162....cccccccecvecee - : saad 
Stoke N ewington—5 and 7, Grazebrook-road, 75 
years, ground-rent 1l........ i pent Na 
Bi:th-hill, freehold 
rd Bridge—12 th-hill, freeho i 
nen = 5, Little Barlow-street, 34 years, 
ground-rent 2Al.........-seeeeeees secccee 
By FarEsrotuER, Exiis, & Co. 
Hyde Park—15 and 16, Oxford-terrace, 35 years, 
ground-rent 23/, 2s. ‘ Pes ia tine 
By Etuis & Sow. 
Kentish Town—43 and 45, Gaisford-street, 60 years, 
ground-rent 16/....... vane 
51 and 53, Gaisford-street, 61 years, ground-rent 








1,905 


1,050 
1,050 
640 











450 
560 








2,109 





790 
790 








» 168....000. seceees eee ° ; 
60 and 62, Gaisford-street, 61 years, ground-rent 

















106. ..00ccceceescooes ° dessconensbencesnosen » 915 
Pimlico—16, Churton-street, 49 years, ground-rent ‘iin 
l © seecee . . see ® Geese ee 
45, Hugh-street, 39 years, ground-rent 81.........4. 530 
By Fuioop & Sons. 
Paddington— 20, red-road, 59 years, ground. 
rent Bi. .....4+ svecces seceece soceetene sagenenes 320 
3, Alfred-place, 61 years, ground-rent 5/, ........ a 
Marcu 22, 
By Newzon & Harpina. 
Kentish Town—9 and 11, Lawford-road, 73 years, 
ground-rent 102, 108..........00+« abeonénecgesctens gna 
Camden Town—132 and 134, Great College-street, 53 
years, ground-rent 12/...........:+0 1,065 
32, St. Augustine’s-road, 62 years, ground-rent6/. 450 


Kilburn, Iverson-road—Two plots of freehold land 150 
Pimlico—22, Bessborough-gardens, 43 years, ground- 
rent 10/, 10s. te pasdecdeces 540 
Old Ford—56, Libra-road, freehold 450 
By 8. & H. Grant. 
F¥ulham—38, Hannell-road, 89 years, ground-rent5/, 185 
By GuasrEr & Son. 
Islington—9 to 12, Prospect-row, freehold ........000 915 
By B. Brown. 
Bethnal Green—3 and 4, Chester-place, 56 years, 
ground-rent 101. mepennmmenemene Tae 
Leyton—1 to 4, Arthur-terrace, 91 years, ground- 
ONG BOE, csrcsccnssnce: aconanesceoncennnenquencensenenseenes « 700 
Mile End—5l1 and 53, Maplin-street, 47 years, 
ground-rent 7/...... . , we «=s-—s9 1 
By WEATHERALL & GREEN. 
“ulham—Leasehold ground-rents of 1561. 10s, per 
annum, 63 years aaa ‘ ; snteteccns Bee 
Hammersmith—8, Rylett-road, 87 years, ground- 
RENE ae are 440 
By H. H, Monraav. 























Vauxhall—206, Upper Kennington-lane, freehold... 660 
Srixton—214, Brixton-road, 1 year, ground-rent 
i, BPs cote : seomsen 5 
Marcu 23. 
; By R, Ker. 
High Holborn—No, 254, term 56 years, ground- 
rent 331... , » 1,520 





By G. A. WILKINSON. 

Stepney—1 and 3, Durham-road ; 139 and 141, White 
Horse-street ; and the Fish and Ring public- 
house, 28 years, ground-rent 50/.............0 cececce 1,950 

Bow—85, St. Paul’s-road, 79 years, ground-rent 5J, 305 

; By StapE & BuriEr. 

Caledonian-road — 2c, Blundell-street, 21 years, 

ground-rent 20/....... oe , ite 
_ By Batt, Norris, & HapiEy. 
Finsbury Park—56, Ambler-road, 81 years, ground- 


550 








rent 51. 10s pesenapucnnesen . 370 

West Hampstead—Five plots of freehold land......... 490 
By Grezn & Son, 

Canning Town—57, Montesque-street, freehold...... 700 


95, 97, and 99, Rathbone-street, freehold ............ 620 
Bromley-by-Bow—1, Furze-street ; and 7, 9, and 11, 

Box-street, freehold... coecee 575 

29 to 37, odd, Gale-street, freehold ace 985 


By Baxer & Sons. 

Barnet — The Manor Park Estate, containing 
67a, 2r. 30p., freehold ...... vee 
Sussex, near Southwater Station—An enclosure of 
freehold land, 7 acres dius ceeeee 
ar. 3 Park, Barnet—Five plots of freehold 








15,000 











een 
eeeecces ee > 


See 
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MEETINGS. 


Mowpay, Apri 2. 
Royal Institution.—General Monthly Meetin g. 5 p.m. 


" WEDNEsDay, ApRIL 4, 
British Archeological Association.—Mr, Thomas Morgan, 
‘S.4., on “Early Roman and Late Excavations in the 
Forum of Rome.” 8 p.m, 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
p.m, 
' Tuurspay, Arrin 5. 
«, Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Mr. T. Bonnar on 
‘ —— suitable for Domestic Interior Decoration,’’ 
Fray, Apri 6. 
Architectural Association.—Members’ Soirée. 8 p.m. 
age stitution of Civil Engineers (Students? Meeting). — 
tr. G, E, J, McMurtrie on “‘ Coke Making.” 7°30 p.m, 
dedi ae ax, APRIL 7, 
ociation ic Sanit Inspectors,— Mr, ©, 
. Easton on ** Anomalies and Diffenities in the Work e % 
meer Inspec — 6 p.m. 
inourgh Architectural Association,—Visit to Bon 
ouse, Grange Pans, and Bo’ness, _— 


0| far from Clapham Junction. 


_—— 








Miscellanen, 


The Liverpool Water Supply.—We learn 
from the Liverpool Daily Post that the decreased 
supply of water to Liverpool from ordinary 
sources, and the certainty that the Vyrnwy 
water will not be available for some consider- 
able time, has caused the Liverpool Water Com- 
mittee to turn their attentior to other public 
bodies for a temporary supply. It was found 
that the Corporation of St. Helens had a surplus 
quantity of water, and negotiations were 
entered into and satisfactorily concluded for 
1,000,000 gallons per day to be sent into the 
Prescot reservoirs of the Liverpool Corporation 
from the new waterworks on Lord Derby’s 
estate at Knowsley, at a cost of 4}d. per 
1,000 gallons, and a further supply of from 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 gallons per day to 
be supplied from the Kirkby wells, on the 
estate of Lord Sefton, at a cost of 4d. per 
1,000 gallons. At Knowsley there are two 
11 ft. diameter wells, each 170 ft. deep, con- 
nected by a driftway 22 ft. by 6 ft.; and one 
6 ft. diameter well 160 ft. deep, connected with 
the north well by a driftway 6 ft. by 5ft. A 
borehole commencing with 24 in. and diminish- 
ing to 18 in. was sunk from the bottom of the 
smaller well, the total additional depth being 
536 ft. These works are sunk in the pebble beds 
and lower mottled sandstone of the new red- 
stone formation. The average yield of the 
wells is 1,500,000 gallons per twenty-four hours, 
the bulk of which is obtained at a depth of 
476 ft. from the surface. Only one engine, two 
boilers, and two ram pumps have up to the 
present been put down, but by their means 
1,500,000 gallons of water are raised in twenty- 
four hours a total vertical height of 309 ft., 
and forced through six and a quarter miles of 
pipes to the high-level surface reservoirs 
at St. Helens. As regards the further 
arrangement for 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
gallons to be supplied daily from Kirkby, 
these wells were commenced iu 1886. They 
have been sunk through the pebble beds of the 
new red sandstone formation to a depth of 
150 ft., with a borehole of 360 ft., the diameter 
being similar to that at Knowsley, and the 
splendid yield of from 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 
gallons per day has been found to exist. The 
surface works are only just being commenced, 
the tenders for the foundations having been 
accepted last week. The building will, we 
understand, be in the nature of an octagonal 
water tower in castellated style, with a com- 
pensation tank on the top. The whole of the 
works have been, and are being, designed and 
carried out under the supervision of Mr. Gaskin, 
M. Inst. C.E., water engineer to the St. Helens 
Corporation. 


New Public Offices for the Wandsworth 
Board of Works.— In consequence of the 
separation of the parish of Battersea from the 
Board of Works for the Wandsworth District, 
under the Metropolis Local Management Act of 
1885, by which Battersea is to have a separate 
and independent Vestry and Board, the Wands- 
worth District Board are under the necessity of 
erecting new offices and board-recom. The 
change under the Act took place on Monday 
last, the 26th instant, under which the head- 
quarters of the Battersea Vestry will be trans- 
ferred to the offices at Battersea - rise now 
occupied by the Wandsworth Board, the latter 
removing to the new offices now in course of 
erection for them on East-hill, Wandsworth, not 
For the purposes 
of the building the Board are borrowing 7,0001. 
from the Metropolitan Board of Works, repay- 
able in twenty years. 


Esher and Ditton Drainage. — The 
foundation-stone of the main outfall pumping 
station was laid on March 7th by General Sir 
Orfeur Cavanagh, K.C.S.I. The works comprise 
the construction of about twenty miles of sewers, 
and also the construction of pumping station, 
precipitating tanks, filtration area, &c., at a cost 
of about 50,0001. In this scheme the sewage of 
certain parts of the district is pumped by 
specially-designed automatic hydraulic pnmping 
machinery worked by an accumulator at the 
main outfall works, the water being conveyed 
under a pressure of about 600 lb. to the square 
inch to the pumping stations. The works are 
being constructed under the direction of Mr. 
Baldwin Latham, C.E., by Messrs. B. Cooke & 
Co., of Battersea, who have already executed 
about six miles of the sewers. 





— 


Sale of Building Land at Willesden 
and Barnet.—Last week Mr. J. HE. Brake 
offered for sale, at the Stonebridge Park Hotel, 
Willesden, a number of plots of freehold building 
land on the West Stonebridge Park Estate, 
Willesden. The estate fronts the main road 
from London to Harrow. The property was 
submitted in fifteen lots, and there was a 
numerous attendance at the sale. The first 
eight lots submitted, having frontages of 15 ft. 
and depths of 100 ft., were all sold at prices 
ranging from 251. to 271. each, the seven larger 
lots, having frontages of 45 ft., and depths 
varying from 200 ft. to 425 ft., being sold at 
prices from 621. to 1261. each, the demand for 
the whole of the plots being very close. The 
proceeds of the sale amounted to 9081. In 
addition to the foregoing, Mr. Brake also sold 
another plot of freehold land adjoining, con- 
taining about one acre and three-quarters, for 
2801. Messrs. Baker & Sons also sub- 
mitted to competition two building estates 
situated at Barnet. The first property offered 
consisted of the Manor Park Estate, comprising 
sixty-eight acres. It was submitted by direction 
of executors, and was offered in one lot. The 
auctioneer enlarged upon the advantages it pos- 
sessed for the erection of high-class property of 
a residential character, being close to the Great 
Northern Railway station, and within easy dis- 
tance from London. The biddings commenced 
at 8,000/., and ultimately the property was sold 
for 15,0001., being at the rate of about 2401. an 
acre. Messrs. Baker & Sons then offered an'adjoin- 
ing property, comprising a portion of the Oakley 
Park Estate, East Barnet. This property was 
submitted in fourteen lots. The auctioneer 
observed that upwards of forty houses had 
already been erected on the estate, all of which 
were occupied. The several lots submitted 
have frontages between 50 ft. and 60 ft. in length. 
Five of them were sold for a total sum of 
4,150/., showing an average of upwards of 8001. 
each. The total proceeds of the sale amounted 
to more than 19,0001. 


The Irish Exhibition in London.—We 
have received from Lord Arthur Hill, M.P., the 
prospectus of the Irish Exnibition in London, 
which is proposed to be held at ‘‘ Olympia’”’ 
(otherwise the National Agricultural Hall, 
Kensington), from June 4th to October 27th 
next. The promoters say that perhaps no 
exhibition of recent years is likely to give 
results more practically useful than _ this. 
“Treland possesses great natural resources and 
important industries, and a comprehensive dis- 
play of what she can produce or manufacture 
will not only be an object lesson of the greatest 
interest to the people of Great Britain, but will 
do much to assist the revival of trade in 
Ireland. The Exhibition is begun under the 
happiest auspices. It knows neither politics, 
religion, nor class, but has for its Executive 
Council and patrons the most distinguished 
representative men. Perhaps for no other 
purpose could nearly 700 names, representing 
every phase of political, religious, and social 
life, be brought together in active union.” With 
a view of giving the humble Irish artisan the 
same opportunity for exhibiting the product of 
his skill as the large manufacturer, the Council 
have determined to make no charge for the 
space ocuupied in the Exhibition, except in 
special cases. We are promised that among the 
special features will be a representation of an 
Irish village, with the veritable peasants at 
work upon their cottage industries,—the dyeing 
of yarn, making lace, knitting, &c. It is added 
that the profits of the Exhibition are to be given 
in aid of Irish technical and commercial schools. 


St. Mark’s, Venice.—Signor Ferdinand 
Ongania has now in the press the first part of 
the text of his magnificent work on the Basilica 
of St. Mark. This work has taken ten years’ 
constant labour, and has employed a number of 
the best Venetian artists. The text has been 
composed by such writers as P. G. Molmenti, 
Canon Pasini, Dall’ Aqua Giusti, Don Appol- 
ionio, and Prof. R. Cattaneo, a young but 
brilliant author;"and the whole is under the 
editorship of Prof. C. Baito. An English 
translation is also in the press, and is to 
appear simultaneously with the Italian original 
and with the French translation by M. Cruvellié. 
—Venice News. 


Appointment.—Mr. Charles Herbert Shop- 
pee, A.R.I.B.A., F.S.1., of Doughty-street, has 
been elected Architect and Surveyor to the 
Honourable Court of Lieutenancy of the City of 
London. 
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The Pollution of Lochs Long and Goil. 
The Secretary for Scotland has received and 
made public a short series of highly interesting 
reports upon the pollution of water which 
takes place in the lochs communicating with 
the Clyde. We are very faras yet from having 
grasped the truth that all refuse is only 
‘matter in the wrong place,’’—to adopt the 
well-known definition of dirt; and at present 
the public conscience is but little grieved at 
that enormous and unscrupulous waste which 
is occasioned by the indolent practice of getting 
rid of by-products with the minimum of Jabour, 
and wholly without regard to their ultimate 
destination. The British agriculturist imports 
manure from South America, while the Lon- 
doner puts it to no better use than to pollute 
the Thames. The authorities in Glasgow seem 
to be equally guilty. Mr. Fletcher’s report 
attributes the pollution of the lochs to which 
it refers principally to six causes, of which the 
first and apparently the principal one is “ the 
dredgings from Glasgow harbour and other 
places, which are deposited in Loch Long to 
the amount of one million and a quarter tons 
a year ; also those from Greenock.”’ Comment 
upon this proceeding could not be more pointed 
or more telling than that which Mr. Fletcher 
makes. ‘‘The principal argument,” says he, 
“in favour of the practice is its convenience. 
Many, however, believe that places of deposit 
might be found on the banks of the Clyde, 
where these dredgings would make good land, 
instead of, as at present, spoiling good water. 
The amount, if placed with an average thick- 
ness of 9 ft. on the land, so as to raise it above 
high-water mark, would recover 100 acres every 
year. There appear to be many portions of 
the foreshore where this treatment would be 
suitable, and where the land so recovered 
would beof considerable value.”?’ Making good 
land instead of spoiling good water exactly 
represents the difference between the good and 
the bad disposition of dredging refuse, and it 
forcibly typifies that larger problem of the 
due economy of waste products which our 
industrial communities have hardly yet begun 
to consider.—Lancet. 

The Colonial and Indian Exhibition 
Buildings.—Last week Messrs. Horne, Son, & 
Eversfield offered for sale, at Queen’s Gate, a 
number of buildings and structural materials 
used for the late Colonial and Indian Exhibition. 
The property submitted comprised 256 lots, the 
principal portion being the building known as 
the Cape of Good Hope and Natal Courts. It 
was described as in two spans, and measuring 
360 ft. long, and 100 ft. wide. Another build- 
ing consisted of a large iron structure, which 
was used by the National Fish Culture Associa- 
tion. This building was sold for 401. Ten 
other corrugated iron buildings were all sold at 
prices amounting to from 5l. to 91. each. The 
building forming the Cape of Good Hope 
and Natal Courts was first offered in one 
lot, but not being sold as a whole, was 
next offered in four lots. The biddings not 
coming up to the reserve, the buildings were 
withdrawn. It transpired that they cover an area 
of 36,000 ft., and that their estimated value is 
little short of 2,0001. It was announced that a 
price would be given for the re-erection of the 
buildings, either at home or abroad. The mis- 
cellaneous lots included upwards of 100 doors 
and windows taken from the “Old London- 
street.” These portions of the property were 
all sold,a large number of dealers in such 
materials being present. 

Lake, Illinois.—The Sanitary Engineer 
(New York) says that on January 3lst the 
Board of Trustees adopted the plans and speci- 
fications submitted by Mr. Horn, the Town 
Engineer, for a sewage pumping station on 
the Shone Hydro-pneumatic System. The 
pneumatic ejectors will be placed underneath 
the surface of the street at the intersection of 
Sixty-ninth and Halsted streets. They are to 
be capable of lifting 1,200 gallons of sewage 
per minute against a head of 30ft. The air- 
compressors will be placed about 700 ft. from 
the ejectors. 

Lonéon Geological Field Class.— During 
the approaching summer a new branch of this 
class will make a detailed study of the chalk 
formation, under the direction of Prof. H. G. 
Seeley, F.R.S. The other branch under the 
same direction will follow the course of former 
years by investigating the principal geological 
features in the neighbourhood of London. Fall 
particulars can be had from Messrs. G. Philip & 
Son, 32, Fleet-street. 


| Proposed Polytechnic Institution for 


Brixton and Stockwell.—A movement has Deals, 


just been broached for the establishment of 
a Polytechnic School for Brixton and Stockwell, 
and the disused Ferndale-road Baths and 
Skating-rink, situate between Brixton and 
Clapham, by the side of the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway, are spoken of as likely to 
be utilised for the purpose. These baths, 
which occupy a large area, were erected some 
twelve or fifteen years since, but they failed to 
meet with public support, and for more than 
five years past the building has been untenanted. 
It is stated that both the freehold and the 
building are now to be purchased for 8,000/., 
and negotiations are said to be in progress on 
the part of the promoters of the proposed 
institution, with the view of effecting the 
purchase and making the necessary alterations 
in the building. The acquirement of the large 
piece of land adjoining the baths, which was 
formerly used as the skating-rink, is also said 
to be in contemplation. An institution of the 
kind proposed for technical instruction will, 
we believe, supply a pressing want of this 
portion of South London, which has a large 
industrial population. 

Gates at Salters’ Hall.—Mr. Henry Daw- 
son writes to say, with reference to the gates 
mentioned in a paragraph in our last issue 
(p. 217), that the centre gates and stone piers 
were made about the date given, by Messrs. 
Thos. Potter & Sons, from the designs of 
Thomas, the sculptor for the late Prince Consort, 
and were, Mr. Dawson believes, intended for 
erection in some part of Windsor Park. The 
Salters’ Company recently purchased these 
carriage gates and stone piers, but the modifi- 
cations made in them to render them appro- 
priate for their present site, and also the new 
side foot-gates, and the two stone respond 
piers, have been made and erected by Messrs. 
Potter & Sons from the designs and under the 
supervision of Mr. Dawson, Architect and Sur- 
veyor to the Salters’ Company. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 



































TIMBER. £.8.d. & 8. d. 
Greenheart, B.G. asses ton 610 0 716 O 
Teak, E.I. i cneaitiaitesteonedl load 8 0 O 1210 0 
Sequoia, U-s Sf footcube 0 2 3 03 0 

sit load $83 0 0O 410 0 
Birch ae 20600 $810 0 
Elm ,, alee 310 0 410 0 
Fir, Dantsic, &e. 110 0 40900 
Oak ,, 210 0 410 0 
Canada ... $00 6090 
Pine, Canada red 200 $810 0 

yellow me ot 689 6 
Lath, Dantsic fathom 3 0 0 5 0 0 

St. Petersburg pesesoccons eee 2. 510 9 















































































































































TIMBER (continued), . 8. 
Wainscot, Odessa, crown Ss 10 7 Ss. a, 
d,2ndandlst...std.100 710 0 9 9 0 
Py} “4th and 3rd eecccee eee : 0 0 ~ 0 0 

- 10 
Bt Petersburg, Ist yellow coeee eee §=6.8 10 ) 1“ , : 
92 _ 45 Coccecces AB 0 3 0 0 

. Geescccoce 0 

Swedish 615 0 15 7 : 
White Sea 700 1610 9 
Oanada, Pine, 1st ...........ccceceeoes 1600 2% 09 
0099, BBA sarseoncenenseoeccene 10 0 0 1510 9 
29 99 3rd, &e.. eee ecccsoee 7 0 0 910 0 
»» Spruce, iE wccateaiaedenes 800 910 9 
- re and2nd..... 5600 7 9 0 
New Brunswick, & 5600 709 

Battens, all kinds ...... 400 1010 6 

Flooring Boards, 4. 9 & Be yee. 
pared, First. 080 Ones 
Second ...... 066 0746 
Other qualities seccceveecercccece core 0 40 0 6 Q 

Cedar, C _ foot 0 0 33 0 9 3 
Houdaras &ce, 003 oOo 3 
Australian 00232 008 

Mahogany, Cuba 00 4 007 
St. omingo, cargo average cocce O 0 44 0 0 6 
Mexican 99 eeecce 0 0 33 00 33 
Tobasco Py) eeccce 004 0 0 5 
Honduras . core 9 04 O06 

Maple “ges 8-6ye.. e@e@ eeeeeteeteseccoecs ee 0 0 5 0 0 7 

Rose m 8 00 1100 
Bahia .- @0oe 900 

Box, Turkey ~- 656 0 0 123 0 9 

Satin, St. Domingo aisseseseeeee foot 006 00 9 
Porto Rico ove we 09 0 6 O 010 

Walnut, Italian ............00 - 004 00 & 

METALS. 

Inow—Bar, Welsh,in London...ton 415 0 417 6 
a I 450 410 0 
oe Staffordshire, London wu. 510 0 709 

CorrEr— 

British, cake and ingot .........ton 79 00 000 
Best selectea sanasnnbaseneacasaninsannnt 80 00 00090 
Sheets, strong 99 00 0086 
Chili, bars 8010 0 000 

YEttLow METAL... Ib, O 0 7k 0 0 7 

Laap— 7 
Pig, 8 QNigh  scoccccccccvcccccenetOB 1413 6 0 0 0 
English, common brands.,........... 1500 000 
Sheet, English oe 1517 6 16 0 0 

SPELTER— 

Silesian, special .....0ccccoeetOn 19 5 0 1910 0 
Ordinary brands,,.... 1817 6 19 00 

Tryv— Banca ton 163 0 0 00 0 
Billiton 143 0 0 000 
Straits ‘ 166 10 0 000 
Australian . 16610 0 000 
English ingots Setceeeeeeceeseseeeeetece 158 0 0 0 0 0 

ZInc— 

English sheet .....s.secseee eascoos ton 22 00 200 
IL8, 

Linseed , ° ton 1810 0 1812 6 

Cocoanut, Cochin ... 2710 0 29 00 
Ceylon . i iat eat 2410 6 000 

Palm, Lagos” 2110 0 000 

Rapeseed, English pale 2310 0 24 0 0 

TOWD oesees . 2212 6 2215 0 

Cottonseed, a 2015 0 000 

Tallow and Oleine ....ccccscsesesseessecce 25 0 0 45 0 0 

Lubricating, U.8. 500 600 

99 ate ee a 6 00 1200 

TuRPENTINE — 

— casks ewt, 186 000 
AR— 

Stockholm barrel 015 0 015 6 
Archangel ...... .- 010 0 010 6 











COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, & PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 
COMPETITIONS. 





Nature of Work. 


By whom required, 


Premium, 


Designsto be 
haven’. 








Plans, Laying-out Property, Douglas (I.M.) 





Villiers Hotel Co., Lim. 





302., 152., and 57. ... 


June Ist | ii. 





























































































































CONTRACTS. 
: e 
Nature of Work, or Materials, By whom required, | Atchitact, Surveyor, or | Persiivered. (P26 
Painting Wooden Huts, Stockwell . Met, Asylums Board ... | Official April 5th | vu. 
Sewerage Works ...... .......- Epping R.S.A............. E. E. Loughton............ do, bee 
Siuice Cocks, Waste-Water Meters, &c. ...... Northwich eail Board | H. Bancroft April 7th | 1. 
ROD TOP Wr GREIWOERD ccccsccsccsescccceccoccsscoccsnce do, do, do. Di. . 
Hydraulic Engine-House, Workshops, &c. ...| Bristol Docks Com....... J. W. Girdlestone ...... April 9th | vu. 
Road-Making, Pipe-Sewers, &C. ...ccecccssscoose, United Land Co.......... Official do. —* 
Distamyering, NNN, BBB s cs0.cccesecovsctsnccenss Poplar, &c., Sick Asylum| A. & C. Harston ......... April 10th | yu. 
Heating Appliances, Giamorgea hesnchiitiaitadeicisdbita Visitors, C. Asylum...... Official .. do. _* 
Repairs to Wharf ..... ‘ Greenwich Bd. of Wks, de. April llth | vu. 
Three Weigh-bridges .-| St. Mary (Islington) ws 
Guardians .............. do. do. yg 
Granite Setts ......... Birmingham Pub. Wks. do. April 12th | viil. 
Mortuary and Coroner’s Court . St. Marylebone Vestry | H. Saxon Snell & Son... do. viil. 
Wagon Building Shop, » &e., Doneaster es Great Northern Ry. Co.} R. Johnson........0.+ do. vil. 
Railway at Colwich, sheet do, ‘ do. a 
Brick ewer, oe occcceccccce Met. Beard of W orks... Official eocsese eccccceccnece April 13th il. 
Refreshment Rooms, G. P. O. Com. of H.M. Works... do. ul. 
New Bridge over River Lagan ... Belfast Corporation...... f C. Bretland eadeneseoere April 17th | 4. 
Brick Culvert, Battersea Park Met. Board of Works... do. Ties 
Engine ané Boiler Houses, &c. Pertsmouth Watrwks C. 7’ Quick IIIS <ccnstpicuend April 19th | viii. 
Painting Iron ee Pee acasceeqnscsensusctes Met. Board of Works... l April 20th viii 
Warming Apparatus........0.-s0000 . School Brd. for London do. April 30th | vil 
Erection of odes 1, Cinderford pacece omega E,'H. Lingen Barker... | Not stated... | 1. 
es, ee 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
lications 
Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised. Salary. App be in, me 
FF nto ce 
Clerk of Works . Birmingham Pub. Wks.| 21. 10s. weekly ...... April 12th | =" 
Assistant Inspector | Ae | ny do. i7th | xiv. 
Borough Surveyor... Borough of ‘Reigate eovcee 2001. Apel 24th | xiv. 
Clerk of Works ... Civil Service Com, ...... Not stated ......s000+ Apri 
| par he" 
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—oo- 


TENDERS. | 


mmunications for insertion under this heading must 
vouch us not later than 12 Noon on Thursdays. | 





VER (Derbyshire).—For the erection of a sho 
i. for ir. J ow. Crossland, Messrs. Rollinson 
Son, architects, 13, Corporation-street, Chesterfield :— 


d Joiner’s, Plumber and Glazier’s, Smith, and 
ee Painter's Work, , f 
































J. Hoole... ..0....000 oe. £27617 O 
G. Beardow . . 252 6 3 
T. Beck ....... 258 16 O 
J. Mellor ......... eos 250 9 9 
H. Mellor (accepted)....... 226 11 O 
W. ASKOW .ovseeee peceubetencnstntossccsdtonnccss Bee ae © 
Excavator, Mason, Slater, and Plasterer. 
T Beck ...coccccccccccee 408 0 0 
W. Askew ..... occecce 402 0 0 
T, Hopkinson .....sseceeeeee _ 368 0 O 
Reed Hopkinson (accepted) —........44. . 46 7 8 
BEVERLEY.—For the new sewerage works. Messrs. 


Brundell, Simmons, & Brandell, engineers, Doncaster :— 
Contract No. 1.—Sewers and Outfall Works. 























W. H. Ibberson, Manchester ...... £18,530 0 O! 
L. Bottoms, Wandsworth ae : 0 0 

BR. Good, Hull..........ccccceses shoenee wee 13,574 0 O 

H. Gradwell, Barrow .....sccccereeee . 12,999 0 O 

J. Cooper, Barnsley ............+s0s-:+0. 12,980 0 0 

Innes & Wood, Handsworth, Bir- 

MINGHAM .......ceeceseseeeees cov ccecccees 12,966 0 0O 
J. Drury, Hull............0 eee 12,819 0 O 
W. Anelay, Doncaster .......ccccrseeeee 12,499 0 0 
J. Schofield, Dewsbury........+.sesseee . 12,245 0 O 
Sterling & Swann, Manchester ..... . 12,000 0 0 
G. Barstow, Pontefract . siiciadeaiaial 12,000 0 0 
H. Burrows, Barnsley ........... anne ae 8s 
8. R. Horton, Lincoln ...........00000 . 11,929 0 0 
W. J. McKenzie, Wandsworth...... 11,928 0 0 
Parker & Sharp, York ...... . 11,808 10 0 
T, Southern’s Executors, Hull ..... . 11,777 0 O 
C. Green, Rotherham .......,.sceceeee 11,365 0 0 
A. T. James, Cleethorpes..........0000 11,347 0 O 
W. Cunliffe, Dorking ........ aaenatel . 11,255 0 O 
Duffill & Robinson, Hull.............+ 11,195 16 O 
G. & R. Pape, Beverley ...........++ . 10,999 16 0 
Hill & Co., Compton, Cifford, Ply- 

Mouth... ..0000 snceiaadenenendeeanine om maa 6 2 
B. Small & Sons, Birmingham ...... 10,600 0 0 
Turner & Sanguine, npcnsannetind . 10,600 0 0 
T. Bell, Market Weighton ............ 10,591 11 8 
Jackson Bros., Goole ... wee 10,587 0 O 
Jackson & Son, Hull......... ‘ 10,600 0 O 
Simpson & Malone, Hull.......... news & © 
A.T. Ripley, Rotherham ..,......... 10,240 5 0 
W.S8. Arnold, Doncaster.............0 10,150 0 O 
F. Eyre, Sheftield ......... we 10,021 0 0 
T. B. Mather, Hull (accepted) 9,850 0 0! 

Contract No. 2.—Machinery. 
G. Waller & Co., Southwark, 8.B,... £1,006 0 0 
Winder Bros,, Sheffield................. . 997 0 0 
J. E. H. Andrew & Co., Reddish ... 977 0 0 
The Glenfield Co., Kilmarnock .,,.... . 887 0 0 
R. Leng, Beverley (accepted) ......... 827 19 10 
Tangyes, Limited, Birmingham .,.... . 812 0 0 





BRADFORD (Yorks).— For ‘‘ Barracks” Buildings, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, for the ‘‘ Salvatiop Army.”’ Mr, E.J 
Sherwood, architect, 101, Queen Victoria-street, London. 
Quantities by the architect :-— 

No. 1 Contract. No. 2 Contract. 








D. C. Jones & Co., Glou- 

cester scooee £2,090 0 O ... £569 O O 
C. Nelson, Bradford...... 2,086 10 0 ... 46810 0O 
F. J. Coxhead, Leyton- 

stone ... ‘aimniein 2,082 00... 473 0 0 
Illingworth Bros., Brad- 

2,040 0 0... 500 0 0 
Hill & Nelson, Bradford 2,015 0 0 ... 520 0 O 
W. Newell, Bradford ... 2,048 0 0 ... 462 0 0 
W. Johnson, Bradford... 1,976 0 0 ... 467 0 0 
W. Farnish, Bradford... 1,950 0 0 ... 465 0 0 
G. Thornton, Great 

RE .- 183819 9 ... 5138 9 7 


Seating, Lighting, and Heating, extra, £377. 





BRAMPTON (Derbyshire).—For the erection of a 
Manse to the Congregational Church. Messrs, Rollinson 
& Son, architects, 13, Corporation-street, Chesterfield :— 

3% | eae sevecsseesee SIO = O 





























I led itiiaiciat cleiidincnatii ei . 718 0 O 
B. Marsh sie . 66 9 7 
i i ae . 62 410 
,_ XX — ee . 64710 O 
J. Margereson ...... yoveoedsboaimeapbancesese 608 0 0 
F, Glossop...... i is 605 0 O 
T. Gough See eeteeeteleeseeeseeteaseese - seee a 605 0 0 
H. Graham 694 0 O 
Amy Wright (accepted) 58417 0 

o MOND * chmcadiiccecs 683 19 6 








BRONDESBURY.—For shop-fittings at Brondesbury 
Dairy, High-road, Kilburn, N.W., for Mr. E. A. Peters. 
9 William A. Burr, architect, 65, Chancery-lane, 


Sage i . 








sseteeeaeithiegnts oe S119 0 O 
Drew & Cadman ......... -. 115 0 O 
Lascelles & Co,........ a on cecececee LOO OO O 
Smith &Co,158, High-street, Borough* 85 0 0 


Accepted. 





CALOW (Derbyshire).—For the completion of belfry 
stage to tower, and the erection of spire, to St. Peter’s 
Church. Messrs, Rollinson & Son, architects, 13, Corpora. 
tion-street, Chesterfield :— 

Wright & Son, Chesterfield............... £410 0 0 
Taylor & Co., Loughborough (Bells) 11918 0 


CLERKENWELL. — For fittings, &c., at No. 21, 
loucester-street, for Mr. William Henry Musgrave. 
wi William A. Burr, architect, 65, C ancery-lane, 


Stevens Bros., 148, Seven Sister’s- 


road, N. (accepted)....... 





£125 10 0 





CHICHESTER.— For the erection of an [Isolation | 
Hospital, consisting of ward block, administrative cottage, 
and outbuildings, for the Corporation of Chichester. 
Plans, specification, and quantities by Mr. H. W., String- 
fellow, City Surveyor :— 


























Fs UID: « iccchacdesecdricdcrodoccssin £2,156 0 0 
Gambling & Son, Chichester ........ . 2,940 0 O 
Cook, Crawley ; 2,015 0 O 
Martin & Co., Aldershot,.,......---sses0 2,006 0 0 
Chamberlain, Arundel 1,987 0 0 
Johnson, Chichester ......... 1,920 0 0 
Peters, Horsham....., 1,830 0 0 
Budden, Chichester 1,796 0 0 
Smith, Wortbing ......... : 1,765 0 0 
Dearle, Chichester (accepted) .......... 1,700 0 0 
Morgan & Co., Southampton ......... 1,680 0 0 
Pinker Bros., Havant 1,544 0 0 





EALING.—For alterations and additions at 10, Craven- 
gardens, Haling,W. Mr. W. Jacomb Gibbon, architect, 
36, Great James-street, Bedford-row, W.C. :— 








T. Meredith £1,090 0 0 
H, & A. J. Jones... . 935 0 0 
Penny & Co. (accepted) 857 0 0 








EAST GRINSTEAD.—For schools at Saint Hill, for the 
School Board. Mr. H. A. Wooster Reeves, architect. 





























Quantities supplied :— 
Cook, Crawley ......... £1,457 0 0! 
Longley, Crawley wee 1,393 0 0 
Comport, Northiam Ashford.......0... 1,384.17 0 
Peters, Horsham ' 1,355 0 O 
Pledge, East Grinstead ...... 1,270 0 0 
BO, TAGTEG vcccceverscccveccececosscorees 1,235 0 O 
Morris, East Grinstead 1,190 0 0 
Beard, East Grinstead 1,187 14 0 
Lynn, East Grinstead .., one ane 8 6 
Foster, East Grinstead .............. wee 1,125 0 O 
Charlwood Bros., East Grinstead .., 1,008 0 0 
Rice, East Grinstead ao. a 2a 





ELY.—For “‘ Barracks ’’ Building,’Ely, for the ** Salva- 
tion Army.” Mr, E. J. Sherwood, architect, 101, Queen 
Victoria-street, London, No quantities supplied :— 


, Allowed for 
Estimate. oa Materials. 
Hook & Tibbitt, Soham..,,... £481 0 0 .. £30 0 0 
A, Bunting, Fenstanton...... 432 0 0 No allowance 
F. J. Coxhead, Leytonstone 430 0 O .,., 99 
Waters & Feast, Hadden- 
ictal etait indih ci aiaaiadaatiins 446 00... 42 0 0 
D. Porter & Son, Southery 454 7 0... 54 7 O 
Alderton & Wheeler, Cam- 
WIP i sctccnnsentdensiane: om 2% 64: ua @t@ 
Solden Hipwell, Wisbech 370 0 0... 456 0 0O 
Cowell & Son, Soham..... 00... 5 0 0 





... 380 - 
Seating and Heating, Lighting, extra, £122, 





FARNBOROUGH (Kent) .—For the erection of stables, 
forge, &c., at Oak Brewery. Mr. St. Pierre Harris, archi- 
tect and surveyor, 1, Basinghall-street, E.C. :— 


























R. Durtnell ...... £1,094 9 O 
F. Wood........ ‘ 1,004 0 0O 
H. Somerford & Son 1,046 0 0 
DERAIE DBOM * cco ccvissccdtadeccecssed: cots . 1,021 0 0 
, 4 Sa ee eee 998 10 9 
W. Holt 973 10 0 
T. Knight 955 0 O 
J. Otway ......... panes ‘ 898 0 0 
D, Payne (withdrawn) ..,........+... 870 0 0 





GUILDFORD.—For the erection of shedding, &c., for 
the Guildford Urban Sanitary Authority. Mr. Henry Peak, 
surveyor :— 

















Tribe & Robinson £156 10 0 
Burdett, Bros. 110 19 9 
T. E. Downes 110 0 O 
J. Smith...... ' 102 10 O 
G. Strudwick ......... . 99 0 O 
T. Swayne & Son (accepted) .......... . 9210 0 


[All of Guitdtord:} 





HORNSEY: — For erecting chimney-shaft and new 
Sanitary Depdt at Hornsey, tor the Hornsey Local Board. 
Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, engineer and surveyor :— 

















J. Reynolds, Jun.. Kilburn ............ £7,186 0 O 
Cook & Co., Buiter:ea sine 7,009 0 O 
Dixon, Highgate ......... roo oe 2s 
Dabbs, Stamford Hill... 6,065 0 90 
J. Smart, Finsbury Park . 5,999 0 0 
Mowlem & Co., Westminster ......... 5,980 0 O 
Turner & Co., Watford .......cccccssecee 5,722 0 O 
C. Wall, Chelsea”*........ poemetetennens Gee OS 
Shurmur, Lower Claptont............... 5,490 0 O 
* Accepted, + Withdrawn. 





HORNSEY.—For sewage tanks in northern portion of 
Hornsey, for the Hornsey Lecal Board. Mr. T, de Courcy 
Meade, engineer and surveyor :— 





Contract A. Contract B. 
C. Wall, Chelsea ............ £565 0 0 .,. £168 0 0 
Mowlem & Co., West- 
minster...... an eee 8 «a ee es 
Shurmur, Lower Clapton 495 0 0... 135 0 O 
Kerry, Highgate ...... cocece _ ao eae 6 @ 
Willmott & Son, Hitchin 489° 0 0 ... 106 0 O 
J. Reynolds, Jun,, Kilburn 513 0 0 ,,, 81* 0 0 


* Accepted, 





ISLINGTON .—For alterations and additions at Isling- 















































ton Vestry Offices. Mr. William Smith, architect, 80, 

Upper Tollington Park, N.:— 
Dudley .,, , £1,155 15 6! 
Linfield ‘ 648 0 O 
Lown & Son “ee 634 0 0 
eae SSS 
eari Bon ...c0 - 
thee eadduientie — 28 
Foxley .......000 . bad . 542 0 0 
Shurmur 540 0 O 
Scrivener...... a a ees «© 
Downs... on 
Edwards, jun. . 610 0 9 
Larke & Sons 494 0 0 
Kellaway...... , -- 49012 0 
tephenson Set eeeeeseeeresesecos 463 0 0 
Lye, Sutton (accepted conditionally) 459 0 0 


house, Kenilworth, for Mr. E. 
Parnell, architect :— 


KENILWORTH.—For alterations and additions to 
H. Mander. Mr. E. H. 





Lee ... on. S213 0 @ 

Ball eeeee Peoeeeeetateseee Seeteeeeeeeetecee eeeeteceeee 182 8 0 

Berry (accepted).......... ee esececvrcee 140 @ O 
[All of Kenilworth. ] 





LEE-.ON-THE-SOLENT (Hants).—For the erection of 
a villa residence, Merine Parade, Lee-on-the-Solent, 
Hants. Mr. H, A. Alexander, architect, 72, Cannon- 
street, E.C. :— 

James Plummer, Fareham £510 0 6 
Morgan, Isted,& Morgan,Southampton 436 0 0 








LIMEHOUSE.—For new warehouse, Dod-street, E., 
for Messrs. J. & J. Colman. Plans and quantities by 
Messrs, Rouch & Parkhouse, 7, Queen Victoria-street, 


























E.C. :— 
Clarke & Bracey ...... £3,873 0 0 
Brass 3,853 0 O 
Sabey & Son ...... 3,765 0 0 
Rider & Son 3,658 0 0 
Ad 3,593 0 0 
Smith & Sons 3,547 0 O 
Johneon ....... , time aoe © © 
Harris & Wardrop eee eeeeetece 437 0 0 
J. Walker, Poplar (accepted)......... 3,140 0 0 





LONDON.—For pulling down and re-building the 
Equestrian Tavern, Blackfriars-road, for Mr. W. Turner. 
Mr. T. H. Smith, architect, 17 and 18, Basinghall-street, 
E.C. Mr. B. G. Thompson, quantity surveyor :— 
































Falkner £6,160 0 0 
Bush ioe 5,861 0 0 
Gregar..........0 neces 5,627 0 0 
Spencer & Co, ... 5,600 0 0 
Burman & Sons . 5,625 0 O 
Holliday & Greenwood 5,496 0 0 
EH. Palmer ... , =—5,481 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham 5,443 0 0 
Croaker & Co..... coccscee 5,404 0 O 
Turtle & Appleton 5,402 0 0 
Allen & Sons (accepted) cooee 5,291 0 O 








LONDON.—For the erection of the block of buildings 
comprised between Newcastle-street, Waych-street, and 
Maypole-alley, Strand, W.C. Messrs. J. W. Stanley 
Burmester and W. Jacomb Gibbon, architects, 36, Great 
James-street, Bedford-row, W.C. :— 











McFarlane Bros. .., £3,495 0 0 
J. C. Richardson 3,386 0 0 
W. Downs ...... - . 3,385 0 0 
T. L. Green (accepted) 3,167 0 0 








LONDON.—For additions and alterations to Baker- 
street Schools, in the Tower Hamlets Division, for the 
School Board for London, Mr. T. J. Bailey, archi- 
































tect :— 
Norris & Luke ...... seanethesctetens £5,246 0 0 
Atherton & Latta......... see 5,200 0 O 
i eee : 5,150 0 0 
F. & F. J. Wood 5,117 0 0O 
H. L. Holloway 5,102 0 © 
Scharien & Co. ... 5,074 0 O 
Barrett & Power oe 4,940 0 0 
C. Wall , 4,890 0 0 
W. M. Dabbs 4,766 0 0 
W. Johnson sad 4,761 0 O 
Stimpson & Co.... ec cceccereceee 4,700 0 0 








LONDON.—For new fittings and repairs to the Oxford 
and Cambridge Stores, 2, New Oxford-street, W.C., for 
Mr. James Martin. Messrs, A. W. Saville and W. J. 
Martin, joint architects, 99, Strand, W.C. Quantities 

















supplied :— 
Lupton &.Sons,,.... £310 5 O 
Yeoman ‘ . 206 0 0 
Oldrey & Co , 267 0 O 
Ward & Lamble ,,, 262 0 0 
Vears & Co 251 0 O 
Spencer & Co. (accepted) 237 10 0 








LONDON.—For alterations at the Bell Tavern, Pall 
Mall, for Mr. Price, Mr. W. Heelis, ree — 











W.H., Smith 0 0 
. soaees » 265 0 0 
Nuthall ecececenecnens . 249 0 0 
Dearing & Son, Islington (accepted)... 220 0 0 





LONDON.—For re-building stables, &c., at 47, Boleyn- 
road, for M. W. James :— 
Dearing & Son, Islington (accepted)... £180 0 0 





MANCHESTER.—For the erection of Methodist New 
Connexion School, Higher Blackley, Manchester. Mr. 
J. H. Burton, architect, Warrington-street, Ashton-under- 


Lyne :— 
. Edward Carr, Manchester.......00+0+00. £1,616 
8. Warburton, Miles Platting......... 1,606 


—— Sons, & Co., Limited, Staly- 


ridge ‘ ee 

John Benn, Manchester coe I, 
Joseph Davison, Manchester ......... 1,540 
John Robinson, Ashton-under-Lyne 1,533 
William Holt, Manchester ........... . 1,506 
R. Whitell, Manchester (accepted) 1,439 
J. W. Williamson, Ashton-under- 

Lyne (withdrawn)........+...--+ssesee0 » 1,415 
Allen Holmes, Ashton-under-Lyme 1,411 


NEWTON ABBOT (Devon).—For building a dwelling- 
house at Edginswell, near Kingskerswell, Newton Abbot, 
for Mr, T, Codner, Mr, 8. Segar, architect, Newton 
Abbot, Quantities by the architect :— 


1,574 











oo sooososo eS 
CS S9eSS9o 3S 




















Sercombe & King, Newton Abbot...... £675 10 0 
Wills Bros., Moretonhampstead...... 620 4 9 
J. Zealley, Newton Abbot 618 10 0 
L. Bearne, Newton Abbot 610 0 0 
Hugh Mills, Newton Abbot............... 598 0 0 
J. H. Foaden, Ashburton.,......0...00000. 58014 2 
J. Wollacott, Kingskerswell .......0. 564 0 0 
E. Pike, St. Mary Church 559 17 9 
F. Barrow, Newton Abbot peace 0 0 
A. C, Penwill, Combe-in-Teignhead .., 53415 0 
Hicks & Hawkins, Kingskerswell ..,... 52716 0 
Parker Bros., Newton Abbot*.,,,....... 520 0 0 





* Accepted, 
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PECKHAM.—For the erection of a detached house in 
“Grove Park for Mr. W. Smith. Mr. Henry J. Strevens, 
-architect, 21, Victoria-road, Peckham, 8.E. :— 





























C. Killbourn ., £780 0 0 
W. Smith 775 0 0 
0 EET 760 0 0 
W. Watson 706 0 0 
Kennard Bros. 605 0 0 
J. Waddington 693 0 0 
J. Ford & Sons . 677 0 0 
A. Mackie .......+.. 622 0 0 
T. Elkington...... poceecseseocooooocooses 620 0 0 
F. P. Treweeke 585 0 0 








PILSLEY (near Claycross). — For the erection of 
echeols, &c., at Park House, Pilsley, for the United 
District of Clay Lane School Board. Messrs. Rollinson & 
Son, architects, 13, Corporation-street, Chesterfield :— 


























J. Hoole, Hasland ..,.......ccoves «- £2,773 6 O 
Amy Wright, Chesterfield 2,720 18 11 
Chadwick & Co., Rotherham .,........ 2,674 0 0 
Greenwood, Mansfield 2,628 0 0 
Tinkler, Claycross . . 2,608 0 0 
Forrest, Chesterfield ......... 2,599 12 0 
Cc, Ww. Hays, Claycross PTITTiTit i) PTITTith 2,586 0 0 

Do. (amended tender) .,.... . 2,521 0 0 
J. Margereson, Chesterfield . 2,578 0 O 
F. Shaw, Ilkeston ......... . 2,570 0 0 
T. Davenport, Tapton...... 2,517 0 0 
W. Hall, mag fmm ay a a 2,470 18 0 
J. Roe & Son, Alfreton (too late) ... 2,495 15 6 





RICHMOND (S8urrey).—For pulling down and re- 

















‘building the Railway Tavern, Richmond, Surrey, for Mr. 

John Hopkins. Mr. G. Whitaker, architect :— 
Bryant...... : woe £2,560 0 O 
Smith ....... Pe . 2,557 0 O 
Holliday & Greenwood 2.545 0 0 
Leslie & Knight 2,417 0 0 
Pink, Fryer, & Co. ..c..seee eccoccee 2,000 0 O 
Chamberlen BroB........0.esccccccceseeves 2,199 0 0O 
Patman & Fotheringham (accepted) 2,163 0 0 
Kearley ... soccccesccecososecsoccs 2,007 0 O 








SOUTHEND (Essex).—For new business premises, 
‘Southchurch-road, for Mr. W. M. Turton. Mr. E 


Wright, architect. Quantities ‘supplied by the archi- 
tect :— 
Corsham Ham Hill 
Stone. Stone. 
Baker & Wiseman...... £2,198 0 O .,,. £2,233 0 0 
ee 2,182 0 0 ,... 2,212 0 0 
J. Chapman, Hackney 2,140 0 0 .,. 2,199 0 0 
ae 2,046 0 0 .,. 2,121 0 0 
Architect’s Estimates... 2,069 0 0 ... 2,095 0 0 





SOUTHEND (Essex). — For 2,000 lineal yards of 
“wrought-iron unclimbable hardles, for the Southend Local 









































Board. Mr. P. Dodd, surveyor :— Ww wr 
es, d, 
G. Crowhurst, Southborough 14 0 0 
Green & Son, London 12 6 O 
T. Johnson, Dudley ......... ll 2 6 
John Lysaght, London . 1l 0 0 
L. Faulkner & Sons, Hersham... 10 14 6 
Albion Iron Works Co., Rugeley ......... 10 5 O 
Beardshaw & Co,, LONGOD,,..ccccccccssrssreee 910 O 
W. Parham, Bath ...... seccccceee 910 0 
Rowlands Bros,, Fenny Stratford ......... 910 
Barnard, Bishop, & Barnard, Norwich.,, 9 0 0 
‘G. B. Smith & Co., Glasgow -- 816 O 
Johnson Bros. & Co., Walsall.............0 814 9 
J. Haywood, Manchester ..........00....s000 814 0 
Rubery Bros., Darlaston .............sesecs 810 0 
Simpson & Co., Darlaston..,,.......scccccceses 810 0 
J. O. Brettell, Worcester.............00000-+- 8 9 O 
Brookes & Co., Wolverhampton ..........0. 8 9 0 
H. EB. Mitchell & Co., London ........... . 87 6 
Bayliss, Jones, & Bayliss, Wolver- 
hampton .......cccccvesceseee sococce 8 §& O 
E, CO. & J. Keay, Birmingham ............ 8 5 0 
Rotheray, Hill, & Co., Birmingham ,.,... 8 5 0 
R. A. Hartley, Dudley ............00..ecseeee 8 3 6 
Jukes, Coulson, Stokes, & Co., London 8 3 4 
Cartwright Bros., Brierly Hill 8 0 0 
Hill & Smith, Brierley Hill ...... . 800 
General [ron Foundry Co., London ...... 717 0 
W. Miller & Sons, Monmore Green ....... 17 0 
8. Cutler & Sons, Millwall, London™...... 715 9 
H. 8. Crump, Gloucester —s!) = | 
Coalbrookdale Co., London « 4/3 per yard 





Priest & Sons, Bristol 
* Accepted, 





SURREY.—For the erection of The Grange, Hind 
Head, Surrey, from the designs of Mr. Wilfred Hard- 
castle, architect, Lancaster House, The Savoy, W.C. 
— by Messrs, Young & Brown :— 











yw . £3,456 0 0 
8. Elliott 3,370 0 0 
R, Pink 2,995 0 0 
Colls & Sons ... 2,994 0 0 








Inn, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey, for Messrs, Lascelles, 





























Tickner & Co. Messrs. Peak, Lunn, & Peak, architects, 

Guildford :— 
G. & R. Smith, Guildford £1,100 0 0 
Pearce & Clark, Guildford... 1,060 0 0 
Wells, Kingsten-on-Thames............ 1,046 10 5 
T. H. Kingerlee, Oxford 1,030 0 0 
Mitchell Bros., Shalford 1,010 0 0 
J. Bottrill, Reading... 999 0 
P. Peters, Horsham 980 0 0 
J. Harris & Son, Wokin 927 0 0 
T,. E. Downes, Guildfo ial 889 10 0 
Brown, Hersham pocce . 885 0 0 
T. King, Oatlands Park (accepted)... 8109 0 0 





WEST KENSINGTON.—For alterations to shop, 43, 

Comeragh-road. Mr. T. Woodbridge Biggs, surveyor :— 
H. R. Anderson (accepted) £140 16 0 

No competition. | 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s. 9d. per quarter), can ensure receiving *‘ The Builder ” 
by Friday Morning’s post. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER ” is supplied prrectr from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum 
Preprarp. To all parts of Europe, America, Aus , and New 
Zealand, 26s. per annum. To India, China, Ceylon, &c. 380s. 
annum. Remittances payable GLAS FOURDRIN1 
Publisher, No. 46, Oatherine-street, W. 








Lonvon temp. Benryp btii. (With Key). 
Price Eightpence ; by post, rod. 


Pew MereVos, St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Price Sixpence ; by post 8d. 


The above Plates (reprinted from the Builder), 
on stout paper, unfolded and suitable for framing, 
are now ready, and will be sent, carefully packed 
on receipt of stamps; or they may be ordered 
through any Newsvendor. 











N.B.—The Numbers containing these Illustrations 
are both OuT OF PRINT. 





WALTON-ON-THAMES.—For re-building the George | addresses 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘Tx Burtpun, Lorpor,” 





J. C, R.—‘‘Chisel” (we should doubt it swering 
hair: it is less pliable, and more brittle),—E. T. (too iate fo ell as 
week).—G. K.—8. H. T.—T. W. (below our mark). Or this 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be 


by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily f np pe 
We are compelled decline pointing out books Rad give 


Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. d papers read at 
Sethian ty comeminnentio (beyond mer ee 
rs or uUnicatiens yond mere 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED ) which have 

















All communications and artistic matters sh 
be addressed to THM EDITOR ; all communications relating i 
to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. be 
Best Bath Stone. 
CORSHAM DOWN. | FARLEIGH Down. 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 


WESTWOOD GROUND. | STOKE GROUND, 
The BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, 


Heap OFrrices: Barta. 








Doulting Preestoneand Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone, 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK & SONS, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilmin. 
ster, Somerset.—Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 
No. 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [ Apvr, 








Doulting Pree Stone 
HAM HILL STONE 
BLUE LIAS LIME 
(Ground or Lump), 


For prices, &., ad: 
dress 8. & J. STAPLE, 
» Quarry Owners, Stone 
and Lime Merchantz, 
Stoke - under - Ham, 
Ilminster. [ Apvr. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 88, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk: 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraves.[ Apv? 








W.H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREEN HOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 























CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 








ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


Asphalte. 
Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODDART & OO. 
Office: 
No. 90, Cannon-street, H.0. [Anv: 





SPRAGUE & CO., 
STATIONERS, &c., 


Keep a Special Stock of Sundries for 
Professional Offices. 


22, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apv7. 


a 











MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 






(OLLINGE'S PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 


Belf-Acting ‘FALL DOWN ” GATE STOPS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Descri 


36a. BOROUGH ROAD, 


LIST SENT ON LONDON, 8.E. 








PricEs REDUCED. {{bpricaTION. 





F BRABY & CO.’S PATENT GLAZING 





GLASS SET FREE, 


‘ ALLOWING EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION, AND PRECLUDING BREAKAGE. | 


ABSOLUTELY WATERTIGHT. 





PAINTING AND PUTTY SUPERSEDED. 


OVER THREE MILLION FEET FIXED. 


DRAWINGS AND PRICES ON 





APPLICATION. 


—-MODHETIS AND SECTIONS ON VIEW. 2 


LONDON: 
342 to 362, EUSTON ROAD. 


LIVERPOOL: 


GLASGOW : 


6 and 8, HATTON GARDEN. 47 & 49, ST. ENOCH SQUARE: 








